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When  a Quaker  couple  named  Pat  and  Jay  Jemison  buttonholed  me  at 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  and  told  me  that  they  had  a concern  about  aging 
prisoners,  I responded  enthusiastically. 

“My  first  professional  teaching  job  was  in  a prison,”  I explained.  “The 
Yardville  Youth  Correction  and  Reception  Center  in  New  Jersey.  Do  you 
know  of  the  place?” 

Jay  and  Pat  smiled  at  each  other,  and  then  at  me. 

“That’s  where  my  husband  and  I met!”  replied  Pat. 

We  all  sensed  a Higher  Power  at  work.  Pat  went  on  to  explain  that  she  was  a 
young  social  worker  when  she  met  Jay,  who  was  then  warden  of  Yardville 
Youth  Correction  Center.  By  a cosmic  coincidence  we  were  all  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time,  but  it  wasn’t  until  twenty  years  later  at  a Friends’ 
gathering  that  our  paths  finally  crossed. 

Teaching  in  prison  was  one  of  most  significant  episodes  of  my  life.  During 
the  course  of  a summer,  my  fears  and  stereotypes  about  “criminals”  were 
blown  away.  The  students  in  my  prison  classes  were  some  of  the  most  eager  I 
have  ever  encountered.  I was  amazed  to  discover  that  they  were  “people  like 
us”  after  all.  Little  did  I know  it  at  the  time,  but  I was  on  my  way  to  becoming 
a Friend. 

Friends  have  had  a long  history  of  activism  in  prison  reform,  starting  when 
thousands  of  Friends  were  imprisoned  for  violations  of  the  Conventicles  Law 
prohibiting  Quaker  meetings  in  the  1660’s  and  70’s.  As  Pablo  Steinfeld  notes, 

“Many  Friends  have  known  first-hand  the  injustices  of  the  legal  and  prison 
system.  Some,  like  Elizabeth  Fry,  worked  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  those 
trapped  in  it.  Friends  formed  the  first  penitentiary  in  Philadelphia  as  a step 
away  from  the  dungeons,  pillories  and  gallows  then  prevalent.  They  worked  to 
replace  prisons  and  chain  gangs  with  ‘reformatories’  in  the  19th  Century.” 

When  I went  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  I met  a Russian  historian  named 
Tatiana  Pavlova  who  first  became  attracted  to  Quakerism  precisely  because  of 
their  willingness  to  go  to  prison  for  their  beliefs.  She  was  particularly  moved 
by  the  fact  that  a hundred  and  sixty-four  Quakers  signed  a petition  asking  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  their  religious  views. 

Being  able  to  put  oneself  in  the  place  of  those  whom  society  rejects  has 
been,  and  is,  the  essence  of  our  Quaker  faith  and  practice.  Because  of  this 
empathy.  Friends  have  been  responsible  for  initiating  a remarkable  number  of 
innovative  programs  and  concepts;  Alternatives  to  Violence,  Prison  Visitation 
and  Support,  Friends  Outside,  and  Restorative  Justice. 

Finding  material  for  this  issue  was  not  a difficult  task.  Friends  in  every 
Yearly  Meeting  are  concerned  about  prisoners  and  are  working  to  make  a 
difference.  They  eagerly  supplied  me  with  articles  and  ideas. 

For  this  reason,  extra  copies  of  this  issue  are  being  printed  for  you  to  share 
at  a discount  rate  ($1.50  per  copy)  with  those  in  prison  and  with  those  who 
need  to  know  the  truth  about  our  escalating  “penal-industrial  complex.”  I hope 
that  many  of  you  will  take  this  opportunity  to  become  involved  with  this 
important  concern. 

Cover  picture  by  Christopher  Moffat,  a 22-year-old  first  sentenced  when  1 7, 
currently  incarcerated  in  a state  prison,  and  not  eligible  for  parole  until  2004. 
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Prison  Visitation  and  Support 


By  Jeannie  Graves 
Orange  County  Meeting  (Calif.) 

“Why  do  you  visit  the  prison?”  he  asks, 
eyes  narrowed. 

“How  else  would  I get  to  meet  you?”  I 
say,  smiling  brightly.  And  that’s  part  of  the 
answer.  I have  come  to  like  so  many  of 
these  people  and  our  paths  would  surely 
not  cross  “on  the  street.”  Or  not  in 
circumstances  that  would  allow  us  to 
converse  long  enough  to  really  get  to  know 
one  another. 

“Why  do  you  come?” 

“Because  if  1 were  in 
prison  I think  I’d  like 
someone  to  visit  me.” 

And  that’s  part  of  the 
answer,  too.  I think 
sometimes  what  it  must 
be  like  with  the  endless 
days  of  endless  boredom. 

The  prison  I visit  is  a 
Federal  Detention  Cent- 
er for  people  awaiting 
trial,  awaiting  sentenc- 
ing, waiting  to  be  sent  to  the  prison  where 
they’ll  serve  their  time.  Because  it’s  a 
holding  area,  there  isn’t  much  of  a pro- 
gram (like  the  12-step  programs)  or  even 
much  work  to  do.  The  educational  pro- 
grams have  been  cut,  but  this  prison  never 
had  them  anyway.  So  there’s  not  much  to 
do.  A visit  helps  break  the  monotony. 

“It’s  so  nice  of  you  to  come.” 

“I  wouldn’t  miss  these  visits.  It’s  my 
heart  that  needs  to  be  opened.”  The  visits 
help  keep  me  grounded  in  my  humanity. 
It’s  too  easy  for  me  to  think  my  comfort- 


able life  is  reality.  A job,  a home,  a car, 
a circle  of  friends — 1 enjoy  these  but  it’s 
important  for  me  not  to  take  them  for 
granted.  I need  to  remember  that  they  are 
gifts,  temporary  gifts  after  all.  And  the 
other  gifts — being  treated  with  res-pect, 
dignity,  courtesy,  and  love — these  aren’t 
automatic  either. 

It  opens  my  heart  to  hear  their  stories, 
see  and  share  their  pain.  It’s  been  rather 
too  easy  for  me  to  dismiss  the  ones  with 
dirty  hair  and  tattoos,  but  I find  them  to 

be  kin  when  I 
have  a chance  to 
get  to  know  them. 

“Why  do  you 
go?” 

“I  feel  a calling 
to  go  into  the 
prisons.”  I felt 
called  before  I 
ever  understood 
the  “why”  of  it. 
“What  a stupid 
idea,”  I thought. 
“Lady  Bountiful  or  Little  Goody  Two- 
Shoes  visits  the  prison.  How 
presumptuous  to  think  that  I could  do 
anything  useful,”  I’d  tell  myself  But 
callings  don’t  go  away  and  they  get  more 
uncomfortable  over  time.  I began  to  have 
real  sympathy  with  Jonah.  As  soon  as  I 
started  to  visit,  I felt  a huge  relief 
So  on  another  level,  the  real  reason  I 
visit  is  simple:  this  is  where  I am 
supposed  to  be.  □ 


By  Elaine  Granata, 

Mountain  View  Meeting  (Colorado) 

“Holy  cow!”  escaped  my  lips  as  I 
entered  the  sterile  visiting  room  at  the 
United  States  Penitentiary  (USP)  at  the 
Florence  Prison  Complex.  All  but  one  of 
the  men  we  were  to  visit  were  African 
Americans,  further  reminding  me  that  the 
justice  system  is  skewed  against  men  of 
color.  And  the  Complex  doesn’t  refer  to  a 
psychological  condition,  but  to  acres  of 
desert  land  filled  with  four  federal  instit- 
utions: a camp,  a medium  security  cor- 
rectional facility,  a high  security  penit- 
entiary, and  the  ADX,  administrative 
maximum  security  where  men  leave  their 
cells  one  hour  a day  for  recreation  in  a 
cage. 

This  visit  to  Florence,  about  fifteen 
minutes  from  the  state  correctional 
facilities  in  Canyon  City,  was  occasioned 

f“  Visitation,  ” continued  on  page  93) 


Jeannie  Graves  and  Elaine  Granata 
are  both  volunteers  for  Prison  Visit- 
ation and  Support  (PVS),  the  only 
visiting  service  which  has  access  to  all 
Federal  and  Military  Prisons  in  the 
United  States.  For  more  information, 
call  PVS  at  (215)  241-7117  or  write 
PVS,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia 
PA  19102. 


“What  a stupid  idea,”  I thought. 
“Lady  Bountiful  or  Little  Goody 
Two-Shoes  visits  the  prison.  How 
presumptuous  to  think  that  L 
could  do  anything  useful,”  L'd 
tell  myself.  But  callings  don  V go 
away  and  they  get  more 
uncomfortable  over  time.  / be- 
gan to  have  real  sympathy  with 
Jonah. 


Pacific  yearly  meeting 
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Assistant  Clerk;  Margaret  Mossman  (510)  433- 
9930 

PO  Box  12806,  Berkeley  CA  94712-3806 
Treasurer:  Phyllis  Jones  (916)  223-5405 
PO  Box  493599,  Redding,  CA  96049 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Co-Clerks: 

Sarah  House  (818)  963-4584 
1236  S Delay,  Glendora,  CA  91740 
AnnaMorgan  (714)  856-1925 
28  Urey  Court,  Irvine,  CA  92715 

NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Ann  Stever  (206)  323-7185 
1118  37th  Ave 
Seattle,  WA  98122 

Steering  Committee  Clerk:  Helen  Dart 
2675  Baker  Blvd,  Eugene,  OR  97403 
(541)  484-5586  mhenner@igc.apc.org 


Treasurer: 

Sylvie  McGee  (206)  361-8031 
12525  17th  Ave  NE,  Seattle,  WA  98125 
sylvie@eskimo.com 
Junior  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Peter  Bakke  pb@europa.com 
3452  NW  126th, 

Portland,  OR  97229  (503)  53 1 -0409 
Sarah  Wildflower  cwild@eskimo.com 
9728  3rd  NW, 

Seattle,  WA  981 17  (206)  784-9427 
Young  Friends  contact  person: 

Kathy  Hyzy 
20409  NE  190th  Ave 
Battleground,  WA  98604 
khyzy@calvin.linfield.edu 
Secretary: 

Lexanne  Bumm  (206)  633-4860 
2342  N 50th  St, 

Seattle,  WA  98103 
dialex@scn.org 


INTERMOUNTAIN  YEARLY  MEETING 

Presiding  Clerk:  Chuck  Rostkowski 
962  26th  St, 

Ogden,  UT  84401 

chuckr@Jcave.com  (801)399-9491 
Continuing  Committee  Clerk: 

Jan  Miller  (801)  575-7009 
211  Fifth  Ave,  #204 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84103 
eqair.jmiller@state.ut.us 
Treasurer:  Tom  Schroeder  (801)  245-4523 
715  E 400  N, 

Wellsville,  UT  84339  faschroe@cc.usu.edu 
Senior  Young  Friends  Co-Clerks: 

Alida  Godfrey  (503)  316-2844 
5110  Burch  Creek  Dr, 

Ogden,  UT  84403 

Keil  Mueller  (303)476-1363 

1840  Dover  St. 

Lakewood,  CO  802 1 5 
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By  D.  Pablo  Stanfield 

University  Friends  Meeting 
Seattle,  Washington 

The  seed  for  the  Monroe  (Washington) 
Worship  group  was  sown  in  1986  when 
Friend  Lynn  Fitz-Hugh  of  Illinois  Yearly 
Meeting  was  finishing  up  an  internship 
with  Brethren  Volunteers  in  Seattle  and 
saw  a major  need  for  nonviolence  training 
in  our  area.  She  had  been  trained  in  AVP, 
the  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  from 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  so  she  gath- 
ered support  and  seed  money  from  various 
churches,  including  University  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  founded  Peace  Between 
People.  This  organization’s  mission  is  to 
give  people  effective  skills  to  deal  with 
fear  and  violence.  It  also  sponsored  the 
AVP  program  in  western  Washington. 

By  Fifth  Month,  1987,  two  groups  of 
us  had  completed  the  basic  training  and 
some  members  had  finished  facilitator 
training.  These  volunteers  received  per- 
mission to  do  the  first  inmate  basic  work- 
shop at  the  Washington  State  Reformatory 
(WSR)  at  Monroe.  This  workshop  was  a 
success,  as  were  succeeding  ones.  By  that 
fall  1 had  been  trained  as  a facilitator  and 
had  gone  in  to  facilitate  a workshop. 

In  Eleventh  Month,  1988,  we  began 
workshops  in  Twin  Rivers  Corrections 
Center  (TRCC),  "across  the  street"  in 
Monroe,  where  we  soon  had  another  ac- 
tive program  going.  We  also  did  outreach, 
and  our  first  workshops  were  presented  at 
McNeill  Island  Correctional  Center,  Clal- 
lam Bay  CC  and  the  Washington  CC  for 
Women  (Purdy).  At  the  invitation  of 
Friends  in  Walla  Walla,  we  did  a training 
there,  leading  to  a pilot  program  in  the 
medium  security  unit  at  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary. AVP  in  the  Northwest  has  since 
spread  to  Idaho,  British  Columbia,  and 
Montana. 

By  1989  we  had  developed  a follow- 
ing and  “a  good  rap”  among  the  men,  who 
now  included  inside  facilitators — inmates 
who  had  done  all  of  the  training.  Among 
these  were  men  interested  in  those  rarae 
aves  called  Quakers,  who  claimed  that 
their  work  was  based  on  a religious  foun- 


dation and  that  the  Transforming  Power 
we  were  always  talking  about  was  like 
God  or  from  God.  Many  of  them  had 
found  that  the  Transforming  Power  in 
their  own  lives  had  given  them  the  ability 
to  handle  hard  times  and  hard  people  bet- 
ter. After  talking  to  us  individually,  a 
number  of  them,  especially  Dan  Pens  and 
Kevin  Grendon  at  WSR,  asked  for  an  op- 
portunity to  try  our  kind  of  worship. 

Lynn  wanted  to  respond  and  received 
support  from  her  friend  MaryHelen 
Lewis.  I went  along  because  of  my  grow- 
ing commitment  to  prison  work.  We  be- 
came chaplain  volunteers.  Eventually,  I 
became  the  group’s  sponsor. 


the  Silence  enfolded  us,  the  meeting  was 
covered,  two  people  ministered  briefly, 
and  we  all  realized  that  something  miracu- 
lous had  begun. 

For  me,  the  Monroe  Worship  Group  has 
been  my  true  spiritual  home  (even  though 
I could  attend  at  most  twice  a month).  For 
Lynn,  MaryHelen  and  others  at  various 
times,  it  has  been  a similar  refuge. 

Soon  after  that  beginning  the  men  inside 
arranged  with  the  chaplain  to  meet  in  the 
back  room  by  the  vestry  even  when  no  out- 
side chapel  volunteers  were  available  to 
come  in.  We  knew  then  that  the  Spirit  was 
doing  her  job  and  that  we  had  “brought 
them  to  their  Teacher  and  left  them  there.” 


“ It  was  disastrously  noisy,  yet 
suddenly  the  Silence  enfolded 
us,  the  meeting  was  covered, 
two  people  ministered  briefly 
and  we  all  realized  that 
something  miraculous  had 
begun...  For  me,  the  Monroe 
Worship  group  has  been  my 
true  spiritual  home.  ” 

On  the  morning  of  Christmas  Eve, 
1989,  a group  of  us  went  in  and  spent 
thirty  minutes  talking  about  Quaker  un- 
programmed worship,  the  uses  of  the  si- 
lence and  concepts  of  the  Inward  Light 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Then  we  had  forty-five 
minutes  of  worship,  talked  together  for 
another  half  hour  and  had  to  leave. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  the  “sil- 
ence” was  that  it  was  the  day  of  the  evan- 
gelical Christian  Christmas  carol  service, 
with  trumpets  and  harking  herald  angels 
and  ole-time  preaching  over  loud  speak- 
ers in  the  adjacent  chapel.  The  heater  in 
our  room  had  a broken  fan  that  rattled  in- 
cessantly and  so  loudly  that  we  all 
jumped  at  the  silence  the  one  time  it  went 
off!  A native  American  drum  circle  was 
practicing  behind  the  activities  building 
and  men  were  playing  ball  in  the  yard  in 
front  of  us. 

It  was  disastrously  noisy,  yet  suddenly 


Building  Our  Community 

From  the  beginning  there  were  a num- 
ber of  other  people  not  connected  with 
AVP  who  came  in  at  least  a couple  of 
times.  Some  have  gone  on,  but  others  have 
become  integral  to  our  community.  It  had 
taken  us  two  and  half  years  to  get  permis- 
sion to  hold  what  we  call  “Family  Worship 
and  Education”  during  visiting  hours,  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  Firstday  of  each 
month.  This  has  been  a significant  factor  in 
strengthening  our  community. 

Weddings  led  to  an  interesting  time 
for  me  as  sponsor  since  the  state  required 
“pre-nuptial  counseling”  by  a psychologi- 
cal professional  or  ordained  clergy,  and 
we  wanted  to  have  an  unlicensed  “lay” 
clearness  committee.  We  also  insisted  that 
having  a wedding  after  the  manner  of 
Friends  required  an  exception  to  the  nor- 
mal limit  of  a ten  outsiders  (including  the 
bride).  If  the  process  were  completed  un- 
der the  care  of  the  WG,  non-clergy  had  to 
be  allowed  to  sign  the  marriage  license 
(i.e.,  the  state  law  that  allows  Quaker  mar- 
riages had  to  be  followed). 

This  process  required  considerable  dis- 
cussion with  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  prison,  asking  him  to  review  the 
code  and  comply  with  its  letter  when  the 
institution’s  spirit  was  against  us. 

There  was  also  discussion  with  the  chap- 
lain, who  was  usually  our  advocate,  but 

(“Monroe  Worship  Group,  ” continued  on  page  86) 
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("Monroe  Worship,  ” continued  from  page  85) 
who  kept  saying,  “Some  Quakers  have 
clergy.”  I responded,  “No.  Quakers 
have  no  laity;  we  are  all  ministers  of  God. 
Some  Quakers  have  pastors,  who  are  not 
ordained  any  more  than  I am;  it  is  God’s 
business  to  choose  and  give  ministry.  If 
the  state  interferes,  it  is  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment  (and  the  state  constitu- 
tion, which  is  even  more  stringent  on  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state  as  well  as  pro- 
tecting freedom  of  worship).  You  must  al- 
low us  to  follow  God's  will  for  us.” 

State  of  Monroe  Worship 
Group  Today 

The  core  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  has  always  been  worship.  Even 
though  we  cannot  gather  together  in  one 
place,  Monroe  Friends  still  continue  Fam- 
ily Worship  the  fourth  Sunday  afternoon. 
On  that  day  Friends  meet  in  the  Visiting 
Room  Annex,  a huge, 
bleak  hall — too  cold 
all  winter  and  too  hot 
all  summer — where 

spouses  and  friends  of 
inmates  as  well  as  vol- 
unteers and  prisoners 
can  meet  for  the  re- 
freshment of  time  to- 
gether. The  Spirit  is 
often  fully  present 
with  us  there.  Almost 
every  time  we  get  in, 
there  has  been  some 
new  “logistical”  prob- 
lem dealing  with  the 
officers  and  the  fickle 
rules  for  how,  who  and  what  is  allowed 
into  the  institution.  But  we  share  and  cen- 
ter down  and  in  comes  the  grace. 

The  group  began  as  individuals’  con- 
cern responding  to  F/ffiends’  needs  and 
interest.  When  we  began  to  feel  the  need 
for  institutional  support  (for  example, 
leading  up  to  one  wedding  we  needed 
“documentary  proof’  that  we  were  a valid 
“mission  of  a recognized  religious  de- 
nomination”), we  asked  for  clearness,  and 
an  innovative  structure  was  the  outcome. 
It  was  decided  to  take  our  worship  group 
directly  under  the  care  of  Pacific  North- 
west Quarterly  Meeting,  with  an  oversight 
committee  composed  of  one  each  from 
the  monthly  meetings  most  involved: 
University,  Salmon  Bay  and  Eastside. 


In  1995  several  of  the  men  who  at- 
tended occasionally  got  out  at  the  end  of 
their  terms.  Other  mainstay  members 
were  moving  on:  to  parole,  work-release, 
programming  in  other  institutions,  filling 
the  new  mega-prison;  and  I was  leaving 
for  Central  America.  Other  outsiders  who 
had  been  active  could  not  come  in  be- 
cause their  spouses  were  no  longer  there. 

Despite  all  the  departures,  the  worship 
group  was  not  laid  down,  mostly  because 
Liz  Chenoweth  and  David  Duhaime,  her 
husband,  wanted  it  to  continue  and  Mar- 
garet Gottlieb  and  Faith  Adams  of  Uni- 
versity Monthly  Meeting  continued  as 
sponsors.  Finally,  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
Oversight  confirmed  its  support.  There 
was  a sense  of  the  meeting  that,  even 
when  separated,  we  are  a community. 

So  the  work  goes  on.  Where  even  two 
or  three  are  gathered,  the  Spirit  joins. 
There  are  new  attenders  now.  Spokane 
Friends  have  had 
contact  at  Airway 
Heights.  Chuck  and 
EttaMarie  James 
keep  the  link  with 
TRCC  and  we  may 
soon  ask  for  Family 
Worship  there.  When 
we  sent  out  the  first 
draft  of  our  minute  to 
all  the  “members  of 
the  Worship  Group” 
scattered  around  the 
state,  we  heard  back 
from  most  of  them 
(although  indirect- 
ly)— a higher  degree 
of  participation  than  many  Monthly 
Meetings. 

The  oversight  committee  recently 
agreed  to  coordinate  both  the  support  of 
the  worship  and  efforts  to  help  our 
f/Friends  through  public  education.  Some 
of  us  wish  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  adopt  a 
minute  establishing  some  basic  principles 
about  justice  and  treatment  of  offenders 
as  well  as  victims.  I work  on  this  concern 
because  I sense  a leading  that  demands 
we  show  why  justice  in  the  prisons  and 
reform  of  the  “criminal”  injustice  system 
is  essential  for  the  health  of  society — and 
why  I think  Friends  are  called  to  it  for  the 
health  of  our  Society.  □ 


The  chaplain  kept  saying, 
“Some  Quakers  have  clergy.  ” 
I responded,  “No.  Quakers 
have  no  laity;  we  are  all 
ministers  of  God.  Some 
Quakers  have  pastors,  who 
are  not  ordained  any  more 
than  I am.  It  is  God^s 
business  to  choose  and  give 
ministry.  ” 


Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Minute  on  Criminal  Justice 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 
approved  the  following  minute  at  Busi- 
ness Session  on  September  28,  1996. 
Friends  are  asked  to  speak  to  candi- 
dates and  newly  elected  officials  to 
share  this  concern  and  to  work  with 
other  groups  to  raise  the  issues.  Those 
interested  in  joining  to  work  on  this  con- 
cern may  contact  the  convenor  of  the 
Monroe  Worship  Group,  Gordon  L. 
Dickman,  225  7th  Ave.  W.,  Kirkland, 
WA,  98033. 

Friends  in  Pacific  Northwest  Quarter 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  be- 
lieve, first,  in  prisoners’  human  poten- 
tial for  goodness;  second,  in  the  crucial 
need  for  offering  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  realistic  vocational  education  to 
those  incarcerated;  and  third,  in  the  need 
to  offer  the  kind  of  support  to  those  in- 
side prison  that  Quakers  have  espoused 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  criminal  justice  system  is  not 
working.  It  has  given  up  on  the  goal  of 
rehabilitation.  It  is  costing  an  exorbitant 
amount  of  money,  taken  from  more 
worthy  projects  such  as  education.  It 
does  not  cut  down  on  crime  and  returns 
people  to  the  streets  who  are  unprepared 
to  live  in  society. 

Therefore,  Pacific  Northwest  Quar- 
terly Meeting  endorses  working  on 
these  concerns  in  coalitions  for  public 
education  and  legislation  in  the  specific 
areas  of: 

1 . educational  opportunity,  includ- 
ing vocational  training; 

2.  reinstatement  of  extended  family 
visits  for  all  prisoners; 

3.  recreational  and  athletic  opportu- 
nities; 

4.  fully  adequate  medical  care  to  in- 
mates; 

5.  elimination  of  punitive  assess- 
ments; 

6.  restoration  of  civil  and  human 
rights,  such  as  habeas  corpus, 
communication,  etc. 

We  encourage  meetings  and  individ- 
uals to  acquaint  themselves  with  prison 
problems  and  to  act  as  they  are  led  in 
concert  with  others.  □ 
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Testimonies  from  Quaker  Men  in  Prison 


The  following  inmates  have  participated  in 
the  Monroe  Worship  Group. 

“Prisons  are  a form  of  violence  against 
people.  Violence  is  a spear  that  is  pointed 
at  both  ends,  wounding  those  that  use  it 
worse  than  their  perceived  enemies.  A 
recognition  of  connectedness,  a sense  of 
divinity  in  everyone,  and  an  expression  of 
love  are  the  only  foundations  capable  of 
eliminating  violence  from  our  world. 

“If  one  person  is  abused,  dehumanized, 
or  degraded,  we  all  are.” 

— Ed  King, 

A irway  Heights  Correctional  Center 

“Over  the  last  few  years,  the  state  of 
Washington  has  become  increasingly 
harsh  in  its  treatment  of  human  beings 
who  are  in  its  prison  system.  We  have  lost 
many  minor  privileges  that  are  viewed  as 
coddling  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  major 
tools  for  personal  growth.  Washington’s 
Department  of  Corrections  and  legislative 
bodies  seem  to  be  trying  to  create  severely 
dysfunctional  people  out  of  those  who 
were  already  in  pretty  bad  shape. 

“The  simple  things  I have  lost  would 
seem  trivial  to  people  outside  of  here. 
Even  to  me,  much  seems  trivial.  But  taken 
as  a whole  and  felt  from  the  perspective  of 
a prisoner,  each  loss  is  traumatic.  I have 
lost  my  computer  as  well  as  the  right  to 
take  educational  classes  and  to  buy  health 
products  such  as  protein  powders  and  vita- 
mins. My  hot  pot  used  for  cooking  health- 
ful foods  was  banned.  I have  limited  ac- 
cess to  medical  care  and  have  recently 
been  made  to  pay  for  soap,  toothpaste, 
clothing,  and  privileges  such  as  television 
and  use  of  the  gym — regardless  of  whether 
I use  them.  I feel  almost  constant  uneasi- 
ness, not  knowing  when  the  next  blow  is 
going  to  come  or  from  what  direction.  But 
the  blows  do  keep  coming  and  seem  to 
come  harder  and  harder  each  time. 

“I  have  been  in  prison  for  seventeen 
years  and  have  life  without  parole.  I am 
supposed  to  be  here  forever.  Living  this 
life  forever,  with  rules  changing  at  the 
whim  of  any  new  official  or  angry  legisla- 
tor, is  an  experience  that  I have  not  come 
through  unscathed.  I feel  that  I cannot  give 
up,  but  my  actions  seem  to  have  little  ef- 
fect. Most  prisoners  like  me  have  little 
gumption  and  much  depression.” 

— David  Duhaime, 

Washington  State  Reformatory 


Jose  Mendoza.  Artist 


“Society  wants  to  lock  us  up  to  humili- 
ate, condemn,  deny  us  our  dignity,  pri- 
vacy, hope,  and  autonomy — yet  society 
also  wants  us  to  come  out  of  prison  ready 
to  get  a job,  pay  taxes,  and  “fit  in” — not 
on  an  equal  level,  but  on  a sub-level 
where  we  become  easily  tolerated, 
tracked,  and  managed,  like  obedient 
sheep... 

“Taking  away  higher  education  oppor- 
tunities for  people  locked  up  will  not  de- 
crease crime  on  the  streets.  Common 
sense  dictates  that  education  leads  to  em- 
ployment and  legal  ways  to  obtain 
money.  Locking  people  up  without  giv- 
ing them  a means  by  which  they  can  gain 
marketable  skills  is  nothing  more  than 
human  warehousing. 

“I  attended  school  for  the  last  five  years 
at  Washington  State  Reformatory.  In  that 
time  I earned  a college  degree  and  certifi- 
cation to  be  a computer  technical  support 
person.  My  lack  of  education  limited  my 
social  existence,  made  me  feel  powerless, 
and  imprisoned  me  long  before  the  state 
ever  locked  me  up.  As  I have  learned,  this 
is  the  case  with  many  prisoners.  Educa- 
tion has  since  liberated  me  before  my  re- 
lease. 

“The  new  policies  are  meant  to  instill  in 
me  a sense  of  responsibility.  Recently  my 
mother  sent  me  twenty  dollars  as  a gift. 
My  mother  is  sixty-eight  years  old  and  a 
widow.  She  receives  a modest  income 
from  my  father’s  pension  that  was 
awarded  to  her  from  his  service-related 
death.  To  supplement  this  modest  income 
she  cares  for  senior  citizens  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  Department 
of  Corrections  confiscated  35%  of  the 


twenty  dollar  gift  my  mother  gave  me. 
This  does  not  make  me  feel  responsible.  It 
makes  me  feel  mad. 

“In  my  prison  job,  I make  $.38  an  hour. 
This  works  out  to  be  less  than  $50  per 
month.  It  has  been  decreed  that  out  of  that 
paycheck  I am  to  pay  a fee  for  my  medical 
services,  school  classes,  athletic  programs, 
and  state  hygiene  products.  Prisoners  have 
already  paid  the  marked-up  price  for  their 
own  televisions.  Now  they  will  also  have 
to  pay  a fee  for  the  privilege  of  turning  on 
their  television  and  watching  it.  I must  pay 
this  privilege  regardless  of  the  fact  that  I do 
not  own  a television.” 

— Patrick  Velez 

Washington  State  Reformatory 

“Attica  turned  out  to  be  a watershed 
event  in  the  prison  rights  movement.  Prior 
to  Attica,  prisoners  had  little  or  no  access 
to  the  courts.  There  was  almost  no  means 
by  which  prisoners  could  air  their  griev- 
ances or  seek  justice  for  widespread  brutal- 
ity and  abuse  by  their  captors. 

“In  the  years  following  Attica,  a number 
of  landmark  court  rulings  literally  swung 
open  the  courtroom  doors,  allowing  pris- 
oners to  seek  official  recognition  of  their 
basic  human  and  Constitutional  rights,  thus 
giving  a voice  to  prisoners  who  suffer  in- 
justice. 

“In  the  last  two  years,  several  significant 
Supreme  Court  rulings  and  the  passage  of 
major  federal  legislation  have  had  the 
combined  effect  of  once  again  closing  the 
courtroom  doors  in  the  face  of  prisoners. 

“Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  once  said,  ‘Riot 
is  the  voice  of  the  unheard.’  It  is  time  for 
Friends  to  become  aware  of  and  involved 
in  the  prison  rights  struggle.  As  the  court- 
room doors  once  again  shut  out  the  voices 
of  the  unheard,  other  means  must  be  devel- 
oped for  prisoners  to  bear  witness.  Other 
means  must  be  found  to  shed  the  light  of 
scrutiny  and  truth  into  the  darkened  re- 
cesses of  America’s  prisons.  For  without 
truth,  without  witness,  without  light,  pris- 
oners may  once  again  suffer  in  silence, 
with  no  means  for  them  to  be  heard,  until 
riot  and  bloodshed  once  again  give  voice 
to  their  plight. 

— Dan  Pens,  Monroe  Worship  Group 

Twin  River ’s  Correctional  Center 
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By  Ann  Bishop 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 
Southern  California  Area  Program  Representative 


The  Walk  for  Humanity  was  initiated  and  organized  by  one 
woman,  Annie  Kirchner  of  Santa  Barbara,  on  October  26,  1996. 
She  was  inspired  by  Sister  Helen  Prejean,  author  of  Dead  Man 
Walking.  Sister  Helen,  after  working  on  the  issue  for  many  years, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  most  people  who  embrace  capital 
punishment  as  a solution  to  the  problem  of  violent  crime  lack 
information.  One  way  to  capture  public  attention  is  for  a large 
group  to  walk  a long  distance.  Sister  Helen  Prejean  participated 
in  an  80-mile  walk  from  New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge  to  bring 
attention  to  the  evil  and  ineffectiveness  of  the  death  penalty.  That 
event  inspired  Annie  Kirchner  to  organize  a walk  from  Santa 
Barbara  to  Santa  Monica  as  a step  towards  abolishing  the  death 
penalty  in  California.  She  began  to  talk  about  the  possibility  last 
spring. 

I must  confess  that  when  I first  heard  about  it,  I felt  it  was  too 
unrealistic  ever  to  become  a reality.  My  apologies  to  Annie  K.! 

The  Walk  for  Humanity  was  a con- 
siderable organizational  feat,  and  a 
splendid  accomplishment. 

There  were  nearly  a hundred  peo- 
ple at  the  send-off.  An  inspiring  let- 
ter from  Sister  Helen  Prejean  was 
read  to  the  group.  About  fifty-five 
people  of  all  ages  walked  the  five 
miles  or  so  from  the  Court  House  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  then  into  Mon- 
ecito.  There  was  a television  camera 
person  on  hand,  and  speakers  were 
interviewed.  Two  vivid  banners 
headed  up  the  procession,  and  there 
were  appropriate  signs  as  well.  We 
were  seen  by  many  people.  Some 
showed  support,  while  others 
shouted,  “I  believe  in  public  hang- 
ings!” We  had  literature  to  hand  out 
to  interested  people,  and  there  were 
several  earnest  conversations  with 
bystanders. 

There  were  speakers  representing 
Amnesty  International,  California 
Death  Penalty  Focus,  and  Murder 
Victims’  Families  for  Reconcilia- 
tion. These  spoke  of  their  experi- 
ences as  victims  of  violent  crime  and 
of  their  opposition  to  the  death 
penalty.  An  execution  does  not  bring 
back  a lost  loved  one;  it  only  com- 
pounds the  suffering. 

Attending  this  demonstration  made 
me  realize  that  ending  the  death 
penalty  in  this  state,  and  in  the  na- 


tion, will  be  a tough  struggle,  but  it 
will  be  a good  struggle. 

I asked  Annie  Kirchner  what  she 
plans  to  do  now  that  the  walk  is  over, 
and  she  replied: 

“I  took  the  training  in  the  Victim 
Reconciliation  Program  in  Fresno 
the  week  before  the  walk.  Last  week, 
I met  with  a group  of  ten  Friends 
who  have  been  thinking  and  plan- 
ning about  bringing  restorative  jus- 
tice to  Santa  Barbara.  I am  leaving 
my  full-time  job  to  organize  this 
work.” 

Our  Efforts  Save  a Life 

A man  named  Joseph  Payne  was 
scheduled  to  be  executed  in  Virginia 
for  a crime  he  probably  did  not  com- 
mit. He  was  accused  of  murdering  a 
fellow  inmate  by  dousing  him  with 
paint  thinner  and  setting  him  on  fire. 
Several  jurors  expressed  doubt  about 
their  verdict  after  learning  of  other 
prisoners  whose  testimony  had  been 
disallowed.  The  mother  of  the  mur- 
dered man  said,  “I  don’t  want  Joe 
Payne  to  die.  I have  doubts  that  he 
killed  my  son.”  Annie  Kircher  for- 
warded information  to  me  and  prob- 
ably everyone  else  on  her  e-mail  file. 
This  was  part  of  a nation-wide  effort, 
and  it  worked!  Governor  Allen  com- 
muted Payne’s  sentence  to  life.  I feel 
that  together  we  made  a difference. 


Letter  from  Sister  Helen  Prejean, 
Author  o/Dead  Men  Walking 

/ am  with  you  in  spirit  today.  There  is  something 
really  special  about  expressing  with  your  body  in  a 
public  way  what  you  passionately  believe.  At  this 
time  in  our  history,  with  so  many  confused  and 
misinformed  about  government  executions,  what 
you’re  doing  is  one  of  the  best  actions  to  take. 
You  ’re  positive,  for  life,  not  death.  You  ’re  part  of  a 
community  of  people,  and  you’re  committed  for  the 
long  haul.  You  ’re  acting  out  of  a sense  of  integrity 
because  you  believe  that  the  death  penalty  must  be 
abolished.  The  success  may  not  be  immediately  but 
it  will  come.  It  will  come. 

You  are  staging  this  walk  exactly  twelve  years  to 
the  day — October  26 — when  we  staged  our  very 
first  public  action  to  educate  people  in  Louisiana. 
We  walked  from  New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge.  We 
walked  then,  and  you  are  walking  now,  and  when 
one  day  the  story  of  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  is  told,  your  courageous  action  will  be 
noted. 

Blessing  on  you — on  your  good  hearts  and  steady 
feet  and  willing  hands. 

Our  sacred  cause  will  prevail  because  light  does 
scatter  the  darkness  and  love  is  stronger  than  hate. 
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Aging  Prisoners;  A Growing  Concern 


From  a report 
by  Pat  and  Jay  Jemison 
Prescott,  Arizona 


As  longer  and  longer  sentences  are 
handed  out  to  convicted  felons,  thanks  to 
mandatory  sentencing  such  as  California’s 
Three  Strikes  Law,  the  prison  population 
is  growing  older — and  much  costlier  to 
maintain.  According  to  the  National  Crim- 
inal Justice  Commission,  it  costs  an  aver- 
age of  $22,000  to  house  an  inmate  54 
years  old  or  under  versus  $69,000  for  in- 
mates 55  years  old  or  older. 

The  needs  of  this  increasingly  aging 
population  have  become  the  concern  of 
Jay  and  Pat  Jemison,  two  Friends  from 
Arizona  who  have  spent  their  lives  work- 
ing in  the  prison  system. 

After  retiring  from  the  military.  Jay 
Jemison  took  a job  as  a corrections  officer 
and  moved  up  through  the  ranks  while 
earning  a B.A.  in  criminal  justice.  He 
eventually  served  as  deputy  warden  of  a 
New  Jersey  state  prison  and  a warden  of 
the  Burlington  (N.J.)  County  Jails  in  1985. 
After  retiring  in  1992,  he  moved  to  Ari- 
zona with  his  wife  Pat. 

Pat  met  Jay  while  she  was  working  in  the 
prison  system.  Graduating  with  a B.A. 
from  Rutgers  University  in  1970,  Pat 
landed  a job  as  a social  work  trainee  in  the 
same  prison  where  Jay  was  working. 
Serving  as  the  first  woman  to  work  inside 
the  general  population  of  a male  prison  in 
New  Jersey,  she  faced  many  challenges. 


“When  I first  went  to  work  in  a prison 
in  1970  at  the  age  of  23,”  recalls  Pat,  “I 
had  very  few  preconceived  notions  about 
crime  and  criminals.  I met  people  from 
the  entire  criminal  spectrum,  but  found 
that  I always  saw  them  as  people  first  and 
prisoners  second.  This  seemed  natural, 
but  I soon  learned  that  many  others  work- 
ing in  the  system  did  not  share  my  belief 
I,  too,  was  the  target  of  demonization:  as 
the  the  first  woman  to  work  inside  the 
general  population  area  of  the  jail,  I met  a 
great  deal  of  hostility  from  male  correc- 
tion officers.  I,  too,  knew  how  it  felt  to  be 
treated  without  respect.  I can’t  relate  this 
without  saying  what  a ‘port  in  a storm’ 
Jay  was.  He  was  frequently  chosen  to  be 
my  escort  in  the  prison,  and  I always 
knew  that  he  would  treat  me  in  a kind  and 
thoughtful  manner.” 

Pat  and  Jay  were  married  in  1980.  As 
they  worked  together,  they  became  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  prison  issues. 
Their  work  gave  them  the  opportunity  to 
put  their  Quaker  faith  into  action  by  guid- 
ing the  decisions  that  they  made  and  the 


way  that  they  treated  people.  They  were 
able  to  have  an  impact  on  the  dehumaniz- 
ing things  that  were  common  in  prison, 
such  as  the  way  prisoners’  visitors  were 
treated. 

After  retiring  from  the  prison  system, 
they  spent  a year  in  New  Zealand  at  the 
Aukland  Friends  Center.  They  became 
interested  in  the  New  Zealand  prison  sys- 
tem, which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  inspired  by  the  impact 
of  the  widespread  Alternatives  to  Vio- 
lence Project  (A VP)  in  New  Zealand 
prisons  and  the  Quaker  commitment  to 
AVP. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  they 
became  active  in  the  Arizona  Area  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  From  this  experience  with 
AFSC,  a concern  for  elderly  prisoners 
was  developed.  Friends  from  Arizona 
Half  Yearly  Meeting  asked  Pat  and  Jay  to 
develop  this  concern  under  the  care  of 
AHYM. 

“Our  initial  hope  was  to  work  with  the 
Department  of  Corrections  towards  cre- 
ating a special  unit  for  elderly  prisoners,” 
write  Jay  and  Pat.  “After  meeting  with 
administrators,  we  felt  that  such  an  idea 
was  a way  ‘down  the  road.’  If  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  approves  our 
visitation  plan,  as  we  expect  they  will,  we 
will  ask  Friends  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  Friends  before  them  to  go  into  the 
prisons  and  seek  to  provide  comfort.  As 
the  population  of  elderly  prisoners  in- 
creases, so  will  our  challenge  to  help 
them.”  [To  be  continued  in  a future  issue 
ofFB.]  □ 


Monterey  Friends 
Oppose  Three  Strikes 

Submitted  by  Bob  Jasta,  Clerk 

Peace  and  Social  Justice  Committee 

Our  Committee  has  taken  on  the  issue  of 
California’s  egregious  Three  Strikes  (3S) 
Law.  The  harshest  of  the  3S  laws  so  far  en- 
acted in  twenty-four  states,  California’s 
law  calls  for  doubling  the  sentence  for  a 
second  felony  and  imposes  a twenty-five- 
years-to-life  sentence  for  a third  felony, 
even  when  none  of  the  three  were  violent 
crimes. 

The  public  is  thought  to  be  heavily  in  fa- 
vor of  the  3S  Law,  which  has  been  sold  as 


a way  to  remove  violent  criminals  from 
the  streets.  As  enacted,  however,  Califor- 
nia’s 3S  law  has  led  to  disproportionately 
long  sentences  for  /row-violent  offenders. 

As  Quakers,  we  believe  that  a law  which 
imposes  such  draconian  sentences  for 
non-violent  crimes  is  badly  flawed.  Ac- 
cording to  our  District  Attorney,  it  costs 
$20,000  a year  to  keep  a person  in  prison. 
Multiply  that  by  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  cumulative  cost  of  carrying  out  a 
Three  Strikes  sentence  is  at  least  a half- 
million dollars.  The  human  costs  of  a life 
so  wasted  are  incalculable. 

We  therefore  will  work  towards  having 
California’s  3S  Law  amended  to  distin- 
guish clearly  between  violent  and  non- 
violent crimes,  and  to  impose  shorter 


prison  terms  for  the  latter.  We  are  also 
starting  to  look  at  alternatives  to  prison 
sentences. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  met  with  Monterey 
County’s  District  Attorney  in  a friendly 
and  forthright  dialogue  to  express  our 
Quakerly  concerns  about  Three  Strikes. 
While  voicing  his  support  for  the  present 
3S  law,  and  defending  his  implementation 
of  its  terms  as  fair  and  just,  our  D.A.  recog- 
nizes the  law’s  inequities  and  encouraged 
us  to  pursue  the  issue  with  the  legislature 
and  the  “grass  roots.” 

Meeting  and  individuals  who  share  this 
concern  should  contact  Bob  Jasta,  Mon- 
terey Peninsula  Friends  Meeting,  22  Via 
Buena  Vista,  Monterey  CA  93940  (408) 

641-9337.  □ 
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"Table  of  Voices";  Listening  to  Victims  and  Offendets 


By  Laura  Magnani 
Berkeley  (Calif.) 

I thought  I had  been  doing  “peace  work” 
for  most  of  my  adult  life:  the  usual  letter 
writing,  demonstrations,  and  occasional 
civil  disobedience.  But  lately  my  criminal 
justice  work  at  the  AFSC  has  plunged  me 
much  more  squarely  into  the  lion’s  den. 
The  Criminal  Justice  program  has  em- 
barked on  an  ambitious  new  project  that 
brings  together  victims,  offenders,  fami- 
lies and  law  enforcement  personnel  in  a se- 
ries of  “community  conversations”  on 
crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  project  began  over  three  years 
ago  in  collaboration  with  artist  Richard 
Kamler.  Kamler,  who  has  taught  art  to  of- 
fenders and  parolees  for  many  years,  be- 
came interested  in  gathering  stories  of  vic- 
tims as  well.  His  inspiration  came  initially 
from  reading  Sr.  Helen  Prejean's  book. 
Dead  Man  Walking,  in  which  she  de- 
scribes her  outreach  to  murder  victims’ 
family  members.  Richard  created  a “Table 
of  Voices,”  resembling  a prison  visiting 
room  table  with  plate  glass  down  the  cen- 
ter and  telephones  on  either  side.  Viewers 
pick  up  a phone  on  one  side  of  the  table 
and  hear  a victim's  story;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  they  hear  an  offender's  story. 

These  two  “sides”  of  the  issue  are  cur- 
rently wedged  apart  by  politicians  and  le- 
gal systems.  The  media,  reporting  on 
crime,  prefers  conflict  to  reconciliation.  In 
fact,  the  Table  of  Voices  only  symbolizes 
actual  communication  across  the  barriers. 
On  the  walls  surrounding  the  installation 
are  memorabilia  from  the  families  in- 
volved. So  far  it  is  the  memorabilia 
— five-year  old’s  fmgerpainted  hand  print 
or  a high  school  football  jersey — ^that  have 
elicited  the  most  controversy.  Some  vic- 
tims have  objected  to  having  their  memo- 
rabilia alongside  those  of  an  offender. 
And  indeed  these  artifacts  look  surpris- 
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ingly  similar  from  one  family  to  the  next. 
This  is  art  working  its  way  into  our  hearts 
and  moving  us  to  new  levels  of  under- 
standing. 

The  AFSC’s  role  is  to  bring  the  parties 
together  in  face-to-face  dialogue.  In  front 
of  audiences  of  50-80  people  I have  been 
facilitating  “community  conversations” 
that  ask  victims  and  perpetrators  to  tell 
their  stories,  and  then  to  share  their  in- 
sights about  underlying  causes  of  crime 
and  violence. 

In  the  coming  months,  as  the  Table 
moves  to  different  exhibit  spaces  around 
the  country,  we  will  add  new  voices,  in- 
cluding activists,  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals, perhaps  politicians  and  others. 


The  AFSC^s  role  is  to,.,  ask 
victims  and  perpetrators  to  tell 
their  stories,  and  then  to  share 
their  ins  ights  about  underlying 
causes  of  crime  and  violence. 

It  is  important  to  say  that  virtually  all 
the  participants  in  these  dialogues  are  ex- 
traordinary people  who  have  made  a con- 
scious effort  to  transform  the  trag-edies 
that  have  confronted  them.  Some  have 
actually  found  the  ability  to  forgive. 
Many  are  actively  working  in  community 
programs  for  violence  prevention. 

Jean  talked  about  losing  her  daughter 
and  grandson  in  a bloody  triple  murder: 
“You  try  to  wake  up  every  morning  and 
just  do  something — do  one  thing....  After 
a year  you  might  get  a preliminary  hear- 
ing. It’ll  be  another  year  before  the  trial. 
All  the  unanswered  questions  keep  hang- 
ing there....” 

Nate,  an  ex-offender,  responds  to  the 
question  about  underlying  causes:  “We 
have  to  look  at  what  conditions  children 
are  exposed  to  from  birth.  For  offenders 
to  turn  their  lives  around  they  need  to 
have  known  at  least  one  person,  some- 
where along  the  line,  who  believed  in 
them,  who  loved  them.” 

Over  and  over  again  participants 
say,  “Nobody  ever  asked  me  before  what 
my  experience  was — or  how  I felt.”  In- 
stead the  justice  system  uses  and  manipu- 
lates the  victims  either  to  enhance  the 


prosecution  or  to  make  a good  story  for  the 
evening  news.  Another  mother  of  a victim 
said:  “I  see  both  myself  and  the  perpetra- 
tor as  victims.  Something  has  to  change. 
Sending  more  people  to  prison  won’t 
help.”  The  mother  of  a prisoner  says,  “The 
Table  represents  some  hope  to  me.” 

Dorsey,  an  ex-offender,  described  the 
process  he  went  through:  “I  was  growing 
into  a sense  of  responsibility — mostly 
from  the  experience  of  seeing  my  young 
daughter  growing  up  without  a father — but 
I wasn’t  allowed  to  be  responsible  in 
prison.”  (Later  Dorsey  spoke  passionately 
about  the  devastating  policies,  being  put 
into  place  now  by  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, to  deny  family  visits  to  a large 
percentage  of  prisoners.)  Offenders  are  left 
to  take  care  of  their  own  “rehabilitation” 
and  only  the  most  motivated,  and  often  the 
most  spiritual,  overcome  their  circum- 
stances. 

Another  theme  that  has  been  repeated 
throughout  the  conversations  concerns  the 
children.  What  are  we  offering  youth  in  a 
climate  of  closures  and  cutbacks?  Do  the 
schools  have  the  resources  to  offer  any- 
thing but  the  most  basic  curriculum?  Are 
families  supported  in  ways  that  enable 
them  to  stay  together  and  thrive? 

Although  few  participants  see  prisons  as 
a solution,  many  want  real  accountability. 
“Victims  are  in  too  much  pain  to  talk  to 
perpetrators.  No  pressure  should  be  put  on 
them....  We  keep  living  our  pain  and  our 
loss.”  But  many  of  the  victims  have  been 
active  going  to  juvenile  and  adult  lock-up 
facilities  to  get  their  messages  across  to  of- 
fenders. Others  welcomed  efforts,  like  the 
art  exhibit,  to  bring  people  into  dialogue. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Dialogue 
Approach 

One  danger  in  amplifying  any  particu- 
lar voice  in  the  public’s  hearing  is  that  it 
might  be  seen  as  encouraging  people  to 
“take  sides.”  The  AFSC  does  not  take  the 
position  that  victims’  voices  should  be 
given  greater  weight  than  other  voices. 
Such  a position  very  quickly  licenses  re- 
venge, for  example.  Similarly,  the  new 
trends  toward  victim  impact  statements 
have  given  some  victims  “the  right”  to  say 
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Microsoft  Out-Cells  Competition 


By  Dan  Pens, 

Monroe  (WA)  Worship  Group 
Condensed  from  Prison  Legal  News,  April  1996 

In  the  Seattle  area,  home  to  software  gi- 
ant Microsoft,  it’s  not  uncommon  to  hear 
the  phrase  “Microsoft  Millionaire.”  There 
exists  a large  number  of  of  ex-Microsoft 
employees  who  made  their  millions,  quit 
the  company,  and  are  now  free  to  enjoy 
other  pursuits.  Many  of  them  are  quite 
young,  in  their  thirties  or  forties. 

Not  everyone  who  toils  for  Microsoft, 
however,  can  hope  to  become  a million- 
aire as  a result.  Many  of  Microsoft’s  prod- 
ucts are  packaged  and  shrink-wrapped  by 
prisoners  at  Washington’s  Twin  Rivers 
Correction  Center  (TRCC).  According  to 
one  prisoner  who  works  for  Exmark,  a 
company  specializing  in  product  packag- 
ing, approximately  90  prisoners  at  TRCC 
packaged  50,000  units  of  Windows  95 
demo  disks  and  direct-mail  promotional 
packets. 

Exmark  is  a subsidiary  of  Pac  Services, 
a Washington  company  which  also  em- 
ploys non-prisoner,  or  “free  world”  work- 
ers. Steve  Curly,  a “free  world”  supervi- 
sor, denied  the  company  had  packed  any 
Windows  95.  But  he  said  that  Exmark’s 
TRCC  operation  had  packed  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  units  of  Microsoft  Office,  and  had 
wrapped  and  shipped  as  many  as  40,000 
Microsoft  mice  in  one  week. 

Many  of  Exmark’s  prison  workers  are 
employed,  as  one  prisoner  put  it,  “when 
they  have  a big  contract  and  need  the  extra 
workers.”  When  work  is  plentiful.  Ex- 
mark’s prison  workers  shift  into  high  gear, 
often  working  both  day  and  swing  shifts. 
At  other  times  the  crew  is  scaled  back  and 
most  workers  remain  idle  in  their  cells. 

Exmark  workers  say  that  Microsoft  is 
not  the  only  beneficiary  of  Exmark’s 
“flexible”  labor  force;  they  also  claim  to 
have  regularly  packaged  goods  for  Costco, 
Starbucks,  and  JanSport.  They  also  say 
that  Exmark  not  only  packages  retail 
goods,  but  also  stuff  envelopes  for  mass 
mailings,  something  they  claim  to  have 
done  for  telecommunications  giant  US 
West. 

Most  people  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
private  corporations  use  prison  labor.  Af- 
ter the  initial  shock,  however,  many  think 


it’s  a terrific  idea.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable debate  about  whether  or  not  it’s  a 
“terrific”  idea,  but  rare  is  the  challenge  to 
the  premise  that  it’s  a “new”  idea.  Most 
people  think  that  corporate  prison  labor  is 
a recent  innovation.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth. 

Beginning  in  1817  with  New  York’s 
Auburn  prison,  the  predominate  U.S.  cor- 
rections model  was  based  on  a scheme 
generally  referred  to  as  “lease  prisons.” 
Sometimes  private  business  entities  con- 
tracted with  states  to  operate  their  entire 
prison  system;  other  times  the  state  would 
operate  the  prison  and  “lease”  the  prison 
labor  to  businesses. 

In  the  1970*s  Chief  Justice 
Burger  began  proselytizing 
for  the  conversion  of  U.S. 
prisons  into  ^factories  with 
fences.  ” Congress  was  a 
willing  convert....  And  so 
begins  round  two  of  the  prison 
labor  profiteering  racket.... 

Nineteenth-century  prisons  were  essen- 
tially forced  labor  camps.  Prisoners  were 
made  to  produce  a wide  array  of  goods, 
including  shoes,  furniture,  wagons,  and 
stoves.  For  the  sake  of  profit,  they  were 
often  housed  in  squalid  conditions,  fed 
spoiled  food,  and  given  scant  clothing  or 
shoes.  Whippings  were  commonplace, 
and  medical  care  was  non-existent. 

From  almost  the  very  start  of  the  lease 
labor  prison  system,  there  were  scattered 
protests  from  manufacturers’  associations 
and  organized  labor.  The  states  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  cost  savings,  however,  and 
refused  to  dismantle  the  lease  system. 

In  the  1890’s,  angry  union  miners 
stormed  the  lease  prisons,  released  over 
400  prisoners,  and  loaded  them  onto 
trains  to  the  state  capital  in  what  came  to 
be  called  “Coal  Creek  rebellion.”  As  a re- 
sult, Tennessee  finally  dismantled  the 
lease  labor  system.  By  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  most  other  states  had  fol- 
lowed suit,  enacting  a patchwork  of  state 
laws  abolishing  or  restricting  the  use  of 
prison  labor  by  private  enterprises. 

In  the  1970’s,  Chief  Justice  Warren 


Burger  began  proselytizing  for  the  conver- 
sion of  U.S.  prisons  into  “factories  with 
fences.”  Congress  was  a willing  convert. 
As  part  of  the  Justice  System  Improvement 
Act  of  1979,  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment which  established  seven  Prison  In- 
dustry Enhancement  (PIE)  pilot  projects. 
The  law  was  again  amended  in  1990  to  al- 
low up  to  50  pilot  “projects”  (e.g.,  states)  to 
participate.  Today,  all  of  the  prison  prod- 
ucts from  as  many  as  50  states  or  counties 
may  legally  enter  the  stream  of  interstate 
commerce.  And  so  begins  round  two  of 
the  prison  labor  profiteering  racket,  with  a 
PIE  big  enough  for  any  business  to  start 
grabbing  a piece  of  the  action. 

Exmark  and  other  private  industries  op- 
erating in  Washington’s  prisons  do  not 
have  to  provide  their  prison  workers  with 
any  benefits  such  as  health  insurance, 
workers’  compensation,  or  retirement 
(although  the  state  offers  a comprehensive 
“Three  Strikes”  retirement  plan!).  These 
operations  are  further  subsidized  by  the 
state  in  that  they  usually  pay  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  factory,  office,  or  warehouse 
space  in  the  state’s  prison. 

Exmark  has  a “lease”  (sound  familiar?) 
with  Washington  State  wherein  they  pay 
only  one  dollar  per  month  for  an  impres- 
sive amount  of  factory  and  warehouse 
space. 

Many  of  the  prison  workers  claim  that 
this  arrangement  offers  them  tremendous 
benefits,  and  these  claims  are  backed  up  by 
a waiting  list  of  at  least  one  year  for  TRCC 
prisoners  hoping  to  get  an  Exmark  job. 
Workers  say  that  since  they  have  no  real 
living  expenses,  most  of  the  money  they 
earn  in  industry  jobs  can  be  sent  home  to 
help  support  their  families.  Many  of  them 
express  a fierce  sense  of  pride  in  being  able 
to  provide  for  their  families  even  while 
they  are  imprisoned. 

Some  prison  rights  activists  also  think 
that  private  industry  jobs  are  a boon  to  pris- 
oners. But  what  kind  of  jobs  will  await 
these  “employable”  prisoners  when  they 
are  released?  Many  of  the  jobs  that  might 
otherwise  be  available  to  them  may  have 
moved  into  prisons.  Lockhart  Technolo- 
gies, Inc.,  is  one  example  of  a company 
which  eliminated  130  “free  world”  jobs. 
They  closed  their  Austin,  Texas,  circuit 
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board  assembly  plant,  moved  all  of  their 
machinery  inside  of  a private  prison  30 
miles  away,  and  used  state  prisoners  to  re- 
place the  130  workers  they  laid  off  in  Aus- 
tin. The  prison  actually  designed  their  fac- 
tory space  to  Lockhart  Technology’s  speci- 
fications and  charges  the  company  a dollar- 
a-year  rent. 

Considering  the  cost  of  building  space, 
salaries  of  guards,  and  DOC  supervisors, 
maintenance  and  administrative  costs,  it  is 
debatable  whether  the  DOC  makes  any 
money  with  prison  industries,  especially 
considering  that  they  charge  a paltry  dol- 
lar-a-month  to  lease  out  the  factory  space. 

The  state  legislature  is  nevertheless  com- 
mitted to  expanding  private  prison  indus- 
tries. A 1993  Senate  Bill  5989  mandates 
that  the  Washington  DOC  increase  the 
number  of  prisoners  employed  in  “Free 
Venture  Industries”  by  300  jobs  a year, 
with  a net  increase 
of  1,500  new 
prison  industry 
jobs  by  the  year 
2000. 

There  is  lan- 
guage in  the  statute 
that  alludes  to  a 
concern  that  state 
prison  industry 
jobs  don’t  displace 
free  workers,  stat- 
ing that  the  indus- 
tries shall  “provide 
Washington  state 
manufacturers  with  products  or  services 
currently  produced  by  out-of-state  or  for- 
eign suppliers.” 

Elliot  Bay,  another  private  firm  operating 
in  Washington  prisons,  manufactures  mi- 
crobrewery vats  and  commercial  fishing 
equipment  such  as  pans,  conveyor  belts, 
and  storage  tanks.  They  employ  eleven 
highly  skilled  welders  and  metal  fabrica- 
tors, but  as  with  most  prison  industry  jobs, 
the  applicants  must  bring  these  skills  to  the 
job  before  they  are  hired.  Elliott  Bay  does 
not  run  a job  training  program,  and  they  are 
not  in  the  business  of  providing  job  skills 
to  prisoners.  They  operate  in  the  prison 
solely  to  make  a profit. 

One  could  argue  that  some  prison-made 
goods  may  indeed  fall  into  the  category  of 
goods  “currently  produced... by... foreign 
suppliers,”  such  as  the  infamous 


maquiladora  sweatshops  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  But  what  about  the 
micro-brewery  and  fishing  equipment 
fabricated  by  Elliott  Bay?  Are  there  no 
Washington  state  metal  fabricators  who 
might  produce  these  goods?  Why 
should  Elliott  Bay  offer  real-world  jobs 
to  unemployed  free  world  workers?  Not 
when  they  can  move  into  factory  space 
provided  by  the  state,  and  employ  a 
“captive  work  force”  at  minimum  wage 
which  they  can  hire,  fire,  and  lay  off  at 
will. 

One  Elliott  Bay  worker  was  talking 
the  other  day,  boasting  that  “Elliot  Bay  is 
the  best  program  in  the  joint.”  He  claims 
that  working  there  allows  him  to  hone  his 
welding  skills  and  prepare  for  a job  on 
the  outside.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  Elliot  Bay  probably  takes  jobs 
away  from  workers  in  society,  he  replied, 
“[Screw]  society!  Society  locked  me  up.” 
But  which  segment 
of  society  is  truly  being 
screwed  by  prison  in- 
dustry jobs?  Those  who 
own  stock  in  Microsoft, 
US  West,  Costco,  and 
Starbucks  are  probably 
satisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangement. But  unem- 
ployed welders,  metal 
fabricators,  factory 
workers,  and  laborers 
might  see  it  differently, 
especially  when  they 
realize  that  the  only 
way  that  they  can  get  a job  might  be  to  go 
to  prison.  □ 
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available  on-line  at  HTTP: 
www.synapse.net/%  7Earrakis/pln/pln 
.html 


Some  prison  rights  activists 
think  that  private  industry  jobs 
is  a boon  to  prisoners.  But 
what  kind  of  jobs  will  await 
these  ^*employable”  prisoners 
when  they  are  released?  Many 
of  the  jobs  that  might  otherwise 
be  available  to  them  may  have 
moved  into  prisons. 


"Factoiiesltbout  Fences' 
IFSCCoifeiencekiliizona 

On  November  16,  1996,  the  Arizona 
Area  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  fifteen  other  Ari- 
zona peace  and  justice,  citizen’s  groups, 
churches,  and  labor  advocates,  held  a 
one-day  forum  on  the  growing  trends  to- 
ward increased  utilization  of  inmate  labor 
in  state  and  private  industry  and  the  push 
for  privatization  of  prison  administration 
and  services.  Participants  from  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  and  Arizona  crowded  into 
a Tucson  neighborhood  center  to  hear 
keynote  speaker  Pat  Clark,  National  Di- 
rector of  AFSC’s  Criminal  Justice  Pro- 
gram, and  four  panel  discussions  on  the 
topics  of  Prison  Labor,  Human  and  Civil 
Rights  of  Prison  Laborers,  Privatization, 
and  Chain  Gangs. 

Pat  Clark’s  opening  keynote  address 
set  the  tone  for  the  day's  discussion  with 
a far-reaching  analysis  of  how  prison  la- 
bor and  privatization  fit  neatly  into  the 
workings  of  the  American  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Beginning  with  the  13th 
Amendment,  which  abolishes  slavery  ex- 
cept for  the  “duly  convicted,”  Clark 
traced  the  influence  of  race  and  eco- 
nomics in  corrections,  citing  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  lead  to  crime  and 
the  disproportionate  numbers  of  African 
Americans  in  prison,  as  well  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  media  on  the  public's  percep- 
tion of  crime  and  community  safety.  She 
reminded  us  that  utilization  of  inmate  la- 
bor and  privatization  of  prisons  are  not 
new  phenomena,  but  rather  have  a long 
and  tainted  history  in  America,  and 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  reviving  policies 
that  have  proven  to  be  unproductive  and 
even  harmful.  Clark  cautioned  about  the 
current  “get  tough”  stance  popular  among 
politicians  and  the  long-term  effects  of 
imprisonment  under  such  “tough”  and  of- 
ten exploitative  conditions.  Denying  cru- 
cial rights  and  services  intensifies  the 
feelings  of  alienation  and  anger  that  often 
land  people  in  prison  in  the  first  place, 
and  with  1 .5  million  Americans  currently 
incarcerated  under  these  conditions,  we 
are  creating  an  entire  class  of  people  who, 
(“Factories  With  Fences,  " continued  on  page  99) 
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What  Happens  To  Women 
Giving  Birth  in  Prison? 

By  Bob  Vogel,  Orange  Grove,  Calif. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  an  estimated  70 
women  per  year  give  birth  during  their  in- 
carceration. When  a pregnant  woman 
comes  to  term,  she  is  taken  to  the  county 
hospital  and  secured  by  a fifteen-foot 
chain  around  her  ankle  while  she  is  in  la- 
bor. She  is  allowed  to  keep  her  baby  for  48 
hours  after  which  the  baby  is  either  given 
to  a relative,  put  in  a foster  home,  or  put 
up  for  adoption.  In  1991,  the  L.A.  Grand 
Jury  called  this  “cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment...with  little  thought  for  the  welfare  of 
the  child  or  of  the  mother.” 

In  1991  a mother  was  allowed  to  keep 
her  baby  at  only  two  facilities  in  the  U.S.: 
Rikers  Island  and  Bedford  Hills,  both  in 
New  York  state.  I recently  learned  of  a 
similar  arrangement  at  the  Nebraska  Cen- 
ter for  Women  in  York,  which  allows 
women  to  have  babies  in  their  care,  living 
in  special  rooms,  for  up  to  one  year. 
Women  are  also  allowed  to  have  their 
older  children  sleep  over  for  as  many  as 
five  nights  a month.  The  California  De- 
partment of  Corrections  is  in  the  process 
of  building  four  Family  Foundation  cen- 
ters, but  I do  not  think  that  they  are  opera- 
tional. 

There  are  roughly  113,000  women  in 
prisons  in  the  U.S.,  a stunning  increase  of 
almost  three-fold  since  1980.  Mandatory 
sentencing  laws  and  longer  prison  terms 
are  largely  responsible  for  this  surge  of 
jailed  women.  Three-quarters  of  the 
women  have  children  under  the  age  of  18. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  inmates  are  mothers; 
90%  of  them  will  care  for  their  children 
when  they  complete  their  sentences. 

The  goal  of  these  centers  is  to  break  the 
intergenerational  cycle  of  substance  abuse 
and  criminal  behavior.  Warden  Larry 
Wayne  of  the  Nebraska  Center  maintains 
that  on  practical  grounds  alone  such  pro- 
grams make  sense  since  it  costs  $1 1,000  a 
year  for  an  infant  to  stay  with  its  mother  in 
prison  vs.  $18,000  in  foster  care.  But  ulti- 
mately, says  Wayne,  the  best  rationale  for 
the  program  is  the  need  to  do  right  by  the 
kids.  “People  in  Nebraska  believe  that  all 
children  deserve  good  beginnings.  We  be- 
lieve they’re  worth  it.  That’s  not  contro- 
versial.” 

What  is  controversial,  however,  is  find- 
ing (and  paying  for)  a site  for  such  a resi- 
dential facility.  Friends  can  help  by  build- 
ing community  support  in  finding  suitable 
sites,  and  sharing  concerns  with  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  your  area.  □ 


(“Table  of  Voices,  " continued  from  page  90) 
anything  in  open  court,  no  matter  how 
hateful.  However,  victims’  needs  must  be 
addressed  and  resources  committed  to 
helping  them  through  such  horrific  experi- 
ences. Good  public  policy  would  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  without  creating  super-constit- 
uencies. 

The  danger  of  addressing  criminal  Jus- 
tice issues  with  “conversations”  is  that  by 
beginning  with  stories  there  is  a tendency 
to  see  problems  as  individual  failings — an 
immoral  person  caused  this — or  as  one 
person’s  greed:  “He  never  held  a job  in  his 
life.”  It  is  difficult  to  move  the  conversa- 
tion onto  systemic  issues  and  ask:  Why 
don’t  people  have  jobs?  What  economic 
conditions  make  people  greedy?  As  time 
goes  by,  we  hope  to  broaden  the  discus- 
sion to  include  more  professionals  and 
policy  makers,  but  real  change  will  have  to 
come  from  the  grass  roots.  Who  speaks 
for  the  community? 

We  have  a history  in  this  country  of 
overlooking  community  responsibility  in 
pursuit  of  individual  freedom.  Dorothee 
Soelle,  the  German  feminist  theologian 
writes,  in  the  October,  1996,  issue  of  The 
Witness,  about  German  willingness  to 
“forget”  the  Nazi  experience  and  gloss 
over  their  participation  in  “collective  sin.” 
If  we  are  only  responsible  for  our  individ- 
ual acts,  making  crime  only  a problem  be- 
tween individuals,  we  can  overlook  not 
only  what  goes  on  in  prisons  afterward, 
but  what  might  have  led  up  to  the  acts  in 
the  first  place.  Soelle  remembers  rational- 
izations about  concentration  camps  from 
her  youth:  “They  were  only  for  criminals, 
homosexuals,  and  the  Jews.” 

These  are  the  kinds  of  justifications  we 
hear  today  for  the  most  abominable  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  or  welfare  mothers,  or 
immigrants.  Suspending  human  rights  or 
constitutional  rights  becomes  permissible 
based  on  who  “they”  are.  The  seeds  of  war 
spring  from  the  same  source. 

People  who  are  directly  affected  by  the 
conflicts  have  to  be  invited  to  the  table. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  mechanism 
for  doing  that.  But  the  intention  with  the 
“community  conversations”  is  to  really 
hear  differing  sides,  and  forge  solutions 
that  heal  and  transform,  rather  than  hurt  or 
humiliate.  It  can  only  happen  in  the  con- 
text of  community  that  takes  corporate  re- 
sponsibility. □ 


(“  Visitation,  ” continued  from  page  84) 
by  the  annual  workshop  of  Prison  Visit- 
ation and  Support  (PVS),  the  national 
organization  for  which  Pat  Sheldon,  Jim 
Hoffman,  Art  Warner  and  I volunteer.  Art 
has  been  visiting  regularly  at  Florence  for 
the  past  couple  of  years;  Pat,  John,  and  I 
for  the  past  fourteen  or  more  years  at  the 
institution  in  Englewood.  Mountain  View 
Meeting  supports  PVS  with  an  annual 
contribution,  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

There  are  now  almost  two  hundred  PVS 
volunteers  who  visit  in  nearly  all  the 
federal  institutions  and  military  briggs 
around  the  country.  At  Florence  there  are 
about  thirty-five  men  on  the  visiting  list 
and  only  three  visitors.  As  a result,  men 
are  visited  only  about  once  a quarter.  This 
is  a great  source  of  frustration  for  Art.  For 
most  of  these  men,  these  are  the  only  visits 
they  receive.  It’s  not  unusual  for  someone 
to  go  ten  years  without  a visit — without 
leaving  the  inner  compound  of  the  facility. 
At  Englewood,  we  each  visit  around 
twelve  men,  so  we  can  see  each  man  every 
month.  Some  of  these  men  are  there  for 
years,  others  for  a few  months. 

PVS  recruits  continuously  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  in  the  federal  prison 
system.  Eric  Corson  is  the  director  of  PVS, 
which  has  offices  at  Friends  Center  in 
Philadelphia.  When  he  began  his  work  in 
1977,  there  were  twenty-five  visitors.  PVS 
is  an  alternative  ministry  to  pris- 
oners— we  go  as  friends.  We  do  not 
advocate  for  prison  reform;  to  do  so  might 
jeopardize  our  access  to  the  prison  system, 
which  is  based  on  Eric’s  excellent  relation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  a firm 
understanding  of  our  role.  PVS  is  based  on 
the  individual  act  of  compassion  that  each 
of  us  demonstrates  every  time  we  visit. 

We  each  have  stories  to  tell  about  our 
satisfactions,  frustrations,  and  insights.  As 
we  share  our  experiences  with  Friends  and 
neighbors,  we  help  to  build  under-standing 
of  prison  issues.  If  you  would  like  to  know 
more  about  PVS,  or  would  like  to  become 
involved,  contact  the  national  office  of 
PVS  (1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102).  They  have  a produced  an 
excellent  video  which  I highly  recommend 
as  a way  to  spark  discussion  and  raise 
awareness  about  prison  concerns.  □ 
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Meeting  News 

Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

The  following  is  an  article  written  by 
Bob  Murphy,  a Friend  and  psychiatrist 
who  lives  in  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  Very 
active  with  both  Montana  and  Wyoming 
Friends,  Bob  is  a member  of  MGOF’s 
Committee  for  Ministry  and  Oversight. 
This  was  prepared  after  the  Summer  gath- 
ering of  Montana  Friends  at  which  we 
considered  our  relationship  to  the  earth. 
It  is  reprinted  from  the  fall  edition  of  the 
Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  Newslet- 
ter.— Jim  Coates,  Correspondent. 

Futures  possible  for  our  world 
by  Bob  Murphy 

In  1972  and  in  1992,  a team  of  scien- 
tists from  MIT  and  Dartmouth,  under  the 
direction  of  Donella  Meadows,  published 
their  findings  for  possible  futures  for  our 
world.  So  did  at  least  seventeen  other  sci- 
entific centers  during  those  years — all 
with  remarkably  similar  results.  (These 
studies  are  ongoing.) 

Using  computers  with  sophisticated 
feedback  mechanisms,  they  fed  every 
conceivable  statistic  on  trends  in  popula- 
tion growth,  industrial  output,  etc.,  into 
them.  Unanimous  results  were  that  the 
earth’s  resources  are  being  used,  wastes 
produced,  and  population  expanding  at 
rates  that  cannot  be  sustained.  The  rates 
of  increase  in  energy  use,  pollution,  and 
population  growth  are  not  steady;  they  are 
accelerating.  All  these  studies  agree  that 
without  change,  environmental  collapse  is 
inevitable.  Alarming  though  that  prospect 
certainly  is,  the  Meadows  group  is  not 
pessimistic;  they  see  possibilities  as 
“choices”  we  can  make.  If  we  recognize 
that  we  can’t  go  on  polluting,  wasting, 
manufacturing,  and  exponentially  in- 
creasing our  numbers,  we  can  learn  how 
adequately  to  feed  and  house  all  of  us — 
maybe  even  a billion  or  two  (but  probably 
not  the  projected  four  or  five  billion) 
more.  That  would  require  a world  of  kind- 
ness, responsibility,  and  reciprocal  shar- 


ing; otherwise,  it  could  not  come  about. 
Growth  would  no  longer  be  in  physical 
expansion,  but  in  seeking  satisfaction  of 
our  nonmaterial  needs,  including  fasci- 
nating possibilities  still  open  to  us  for  ex- 
ploring our  relationships  with  each  other 
and  with  the  rest  of  Earth’s  life.  Thus 
environmental  and  demographic  science 
is  brought  to  a deeply  spiritual  vision;  if 
the  human  aspect  of  creation  is  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  learn  (soon,  for  we  don't 
have  unlimited  time)  to  respect  and  cher- 
ish each  other,  worldwide.  Or,  as  I would 
put  it,  “Seek  to  become,  ever  more  fully, 
partners  with  God.” 

Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

About  a hundred  Arizona  Friends  as- 
sembled during  the  first  weekend  in  Oc- 
tober for  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting, 
held  at  Emmanuel  Pines  camp  in 
Prescott.  We  have  used  the  camp  for  our 
fall  gatherings  for  some  years  now  and 
the  venue  is  a popular  one,  especially 
with  Friends  from  further  south  in  the 
state  who  are  glad  to  escape  the  heat, 
breathe  the  cool,  pine-scented  air  and  en- 
joy the  lovely  surroundings  This  year’s 
theme  was  “Let  Us  See  What  Love  Can 
Do.”  The  speakers  were  Pat  and  Jay 
Jemison  of  Prescott  Worship  Group, 
who  spoke  about  their  project  to  help  the 
aging  in  Arizona  state  prisons.  Pat  and 
Jay  worked  for  the  prison  system  for 
many  years  and  AHYM  is  supporting 
their  project.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
progress  on  setting  up  a special  unit  for 
aging  prisoners,  but  the  Jemisons  are 
hoping  to  establish  and  train  a special 
group  of  Friends  to  visit  the  elderly  in 
the  prisons.  A number  of  Friends  ex- 
pressed interest.  The  talk  led  into  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  and  several  Friends 
spoke  out  of  the  silence  about  their  expe- 
riences working  with  prisoners. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  started  with  wor- 
ship sharing  on  the  topic  of  “Civic  Re- 
sponsibility and  Home  and  Children.” 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  after  meeting  for 
business,  there  were  discussion  groups. 
Lisa  Hobson  led  one  on  “Mutual  Care 


Within  the  Meeting,”  a subject  of  inter- 
est to  many  judging  from  the  number 
who  attended  and  shared  ways  in  which 
the  various  meetings  foster  love  and  car- 
ing within  the  Meeting  community.  Ann 
Hardt’s  intergenerational  group  on 
“Working  Out  Bad  Vibes  in  the  Quaker 
Community”  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  teenagers  and  focused  on  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  difficult  situations 
which  can  arise  in  any  meeting. 

In  meeting  for  business.  Friends  ap- 
proved the  contribution  of  $800  to  the 
Maquiladora  Project  of  AFSC  Arizona. 
In  the  border  town  of  Agua  Prieta  house 
meetings  called  “Women  Training 
Women”  are  held  where  the  women  who 
work  in  the  factories  learn  to  help  each 
other  and  to  achieve  objectives,  such  as 
improvements  in  their  working  condi- 
tions, without  putting  their  jobs  at  risk. 

Especially  gratifying  to  many  was  the 
size  of  the  high  school  group.  Sixteen 
teenagers  participated  in  a program 
which  included  intergenerational  wor- 
ship sharing,  hiking,  a presentation  on 
the  draft  by  Gerry  and  Cindy  Theisman 
from  Tempe,  and,  of  course,  the  obliga- 
tory campfire  and  sleep-out.  The  adult 
chaperones  were  thankful  for  the  higher 
temperatures  this  year. 

Brief  news  from  individual  meetings: 
Tempe  Meeting,  together  with  the  Uni- 
versity Lutheran  Church  next  door, 
acted  as  co-hosts  for  a neighborhood 
picnic  on  October  13.  There  was  a good 
turn-out  from  both  churches  and  from 
the  community.  Several  neighbors  took 
the  opportunity  to  tour  the  meeting- 
house. On  Sept  7,  Roger  and  Doris 
Tyldesley  celebrated  their  silver  wed- 
ding anniversary  with  a meeting  for  wor- 
ship at  which  they  repeated  their  vows. 
A party  followed.  The  Meeting  prepared 
a beautiful  certificate  for  the  Tyldesleys 
as  a record  of  the  occasion. Flagstaff 
Meeting  has  been  working  hard  to  orga- 
nize its  library.  Some  seven  hundred 
books  have  been  catalogued  so  far. 

— Doris  Tyldesley 
Tempe  (Arizona) 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  is 
exploring  the  setting-off  of  a new  Meeting 
in  Portland,  Oregon.  Interested  friends  are 
seeking  to  worship  in  a small-sized  group 
with  a close  sense  of  community,  where 
participants  are  involved  with  one  another 
in  a wide  range  of  shared  act-ivities. 
Friends  interested  in  this  project  met  for 
the  third  time  in  early  December  as  a 
meeting  for  worship  for  business  to 
consider  the  where,  when,  how  as  well  as 
a children’s  program  for  this  new 
worshipping  group.  Members  of  Mult- 
nomah’s Committee  for  Oversight  of  Wor- 
ship Groups  are  facilitating  these  organ- 
izing meetings.  This  is  a significant 
development  for  Friends  in  Portland,  and  a 
general  positive  feeling  exists  in  the 
Meeting  and  in  other  worship  groups  that 
another  Meeting  in  town  will  encourage 
varied  new  opportunities  for  Portland 
Friends. 

One  Sunday  a month,  Multnomah 
Monthly  Meeting  provides  people  to  help 
prepare,  serve,  and  cleanup  at  the  St. 
Francis  Dining  Hall. 

Eugene  Friends  Meeting  provides 
people  to  help  make  and  preserve  food  at 
the  Food  Rescue  Express  on  Saturday 
nights.  The  Food  Rescue  Express  freezes 
foods  from  restaurants,  dorms,  and  the 
hospital  which  would  usually  be  thrown 
away  at  the  end  of  the  evening.  Farmers 
donate  produce  which  is  made  into  soup. 
Volunteers  process  between  1,200  and 
2,000  pounds  of  food  five  nights  a week, 
providing  about  1000  meals  for  each 
night's  work. 

Boise  Valley  Friends  came  to  unity  on 
their  top  three  priorities  for  national 
legislation.  Results:  a)  Stop  production, 
testing,  and  proliferation  of  weapons  of 
mass  des-truction,  and  bring  an  end  to  the 
arms  trade;  b)  Support  federal  programs  to 
ensure  basic  needs  of  children  are  met;  c) 
Switch  military  spending  to  meet  the  needs 
at  home  and  abroad. 

— Ruth  Arrison  Evan 
Eugene  (Oregon)  Meeting 

New  Mexico  Region 

Meetings  within  our  region  continue  to 
share  common  concerns,  such  as  caring 
about  the  hungry,  the  poor,  and  the 


homeless.  Both  our  regional  meeting  and 
our  individual  meetings  united  in  a 
minute  urging  those  running  for  office  to 
commit  themselves  to  actions  addressing 
the  immense  problem  of  hungry  children 
in  our  own  country. 

Possibly  the  most  original  action  was 
“car-food  bags”  prepared  by  Chamisa’s 
children — zip-locked  bags  filed  with 
nourishing  non-perishable  foods  which 
can  be  handed  from  car  windows  to 
people  asking  for  food.  In  Albuquerque 
Meeting,  Kate  Horsely,  author  of  the 
award-winning  Killing  in  New  Town, 
read  at  our  city’s  version  of  a “Writers’ 
Harvest,”  a national  project  in  which 
donations  go  to  feed  the  hungry  in  our 
local  community.  Santa  Fe  and  Dur-ango 
Meetings  regularly  contribute  cooks  (and 
presumably  cooking)  in  their  cities. 
Durango  Friends  also  part-icipated  in  the 
local  Walk  for  Hunger. 

We  are  of  course  still  committed  to 
potlucks,  a tried-and-true  method  of 
addressing  a characteristic  difficulty  of 
many  western  meetings — the  physical 
distance  dividing  us. 

Another  is  through  the  beautifully 
composed  and  edited  newsletters  of  such 
meetings  as  Durango  and  Santa  Fe.  Their 
editors  have  provided  more  than 
calendars  and  notes  on  Quaker  business. 
Durango’s  newsletter  has  a fine  selection 
on  prayer  and  “What  Quakers  believe” 
as  well  as  a fine  article  by  Ross  Worley 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  AFSC.  In 
Santa  Fe,  Diane  LeReseche  wrote  a 
compelling  article  about  “sacred  justice.” 

Meeting  houses  are  always  a matter  of 
importance.  Durango  has  at  least  started 
talking  about  how  to  furnish  theirs.  Gila 
continues  to  move  around.  Chamisa 
meets  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Santa 
Fe.  Gallup  is  trying  both  space  and  time 
in  the  Methodist  Church  as  they  adapt  to 
newly  arrived  members  and  attenders. 

There  were  also  two  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversaries  in  Socorro:  Kitty  and 
Waldemar  Bejnar  and  Jean  and  Archie 
Roath.  Jean  wore  the  same  dress  she  was 
wearing  when  Archie  proposed  to  her. 
There  was  also  a wedding  in  Alb- 
uquerque between  Becky  Page  and  Janet 
Mason. 

— Phyllis  Hoge 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 


Alternatives  to  Violence 

Nancy  Lynch  and  Barbara  Cartwright  of 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Meeting  both  spoke 
at  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  November.  Here  are  some  of  their 
thoughts  about  the  Alternatives  to  Vio- 
lence Project: 

Each  workshop  is  unique  and  gives  par- 
ticipants and  facilitators  something  new 
and  memorable  to  take  away  with  them.  A 
young  man  inside  Lompoc  prison  wrote: 
“It  was  during  my  first  workshop  that  I 
was  able  to  be  ‘real’  with  myself  and  with 
others....  and  something  profound  hap- 
pened.” 

The  keystone  is  Transforming  Power, 
the  realization  of  the  wondrous  Light  in 
each  of  us  that  can  and  does  help  us  prac- 
tice understanding  for  finding  positive, 
nonviolent  solutions  to  interpersonal  con- 
flicts. Such  understanding  about  one’s  self 
helps  us  to  realize  our  own  role  in  main- 
taining or  lessening  a cycle  of  violence. 
AVP  offers  us  tools  to  use  in  coping  with 
the  formidable  difficulties  of  living  inside 
and  outside  a prison. 

AVP  is  experiential  and  voluntary.  It  is  a 
time  for  seriousness  and  positive  thinking 
about  oneself  and  others.  It  is  fun  as  well. 
Here’s  an  account  of  a recent  training: 

We  drive  through  rain  and  fog  so  we  can 
meet  with  our  inside/inmate  facilitators. 
When  we  arrive,  we  fmd  our  group  wait- 
ing for  us.  We  are  two  outside  facilitators, 
three  inside  facilitators,  two  outside  guest 
participants  and  fourteen  inmates.  Most  of 
us  do  not  know  each  other.  Some  men 
bring  friends,  but  it  is  really  an  unknown 
group  who  will,  after  three  short  days,  end 
up  being  very  aware  of  each  other  as  spe- 
cial individuals,  with  shared  experiences, 
beliefs  and  dreams.  We  will  talk  about 
“Transforming  Power;”  we  will  sing  a silly 
song;  we  will  share  “something  you  don’t 
know  about  me;”  we  will  role-play  conflict 
situations  and  perhaps  be  surprised  by 
what  happens;  we  will  eat  lunch  together; 
and  some  of  us  will  cry  together  in  the 
talking  circle. 

Finally,  to  the  strains  of  Pomp  and  Cir- 
cumstance, the  certificates  will  be  pre- 
sented. It  is  a joyful  and  triumphant  mo- 
ment when  we  know  that  we  have  changed 
each  other  in  countless  ways;  that  we  are 
“in  tune”  with  one  another;  that  we  are  a 
community  of  friends,  insiders  and  out- 
siders alike.  Such  amazing  grace! 
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Book  Reviews 

Nonviolence  and  Community:  Reflections 
on  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project.  New- 
ton Garver  and  Eric  Reitan.  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  322.  Pendle  Hill,  338  Plush  Mill 
Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086. 

“An  AVP  [Alternatives  to  Violence  Pro- 
ject] workshop  consists  of  six  to  nine  ses- 
sions (twenty-two  to  twenty-five  hours  of 
exercises)  and  is  meant  to  develop  increas- 
ingly greater  trust  among  participants  and 
to  incorporate  basic  communication  skills 
in  more  complex  activities  near  the  end  of 
the  workshop.” 

This  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  first  explaining  the  practice 
of  AVP,  and  the  second  its  theory.  The  ex- 
ercises and  ground  rules  of  an  AVP  work- 
shop described  in  the  first  section  will  not 
be  surprising  to  readers  who  have  experi- 
enced the  encounter-group  style.  How- 
ever, the  spiritual  core  of  the  workshop  is 
in  the  concept  of  “Trans-forming  Power,” 
which  AVP  has  defined  a “a  power  that  is 
able  to  transform  hostility  and  destruction 
into  cooperation  and  community,  and  to 
do  justice  among  us.  We  believe  that  this 
power  is  everywhere — in  us,  in  our  oppo- 
nents, and  in  the  world  around  us.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  to  tune  into  it,  and 
that  if  we  do,  it  will  enable  us  and  our  op- 
ponents to  realize  our  birthright  of  peace 
and  dignity.”  This  power  is  what  Martin 
Luther  King  called  love  and  what  Gandhi 
called  satyagraha,  or  truth  force.  AVP  lan- 
guage is  deliberately  nonsectarian.  Al- 
though the  project  has  Quaker  roots,  it  is 
being  used  more  and  more  frequently  in 
schools  and  community  settings. 

The  second  half  of  the  pamphlet  dis- 
cusses the  theory  of  AVP.  In  essence,  the 
workshop  creates  the  experience  of  com- 
munity and  relies  on  this  experience  to  in- 
still an  ethic  of  community,  which  the  par- 
ticipants embody  in  conflict  situations. 
One  can  imagine  the  power  these  actions 
have  in  a prison  setting,  where  one  of  the 
major  deprivations  is  in  the  loss  of  com- 
munity, with  consequent  loss  of  self- 
esteem. 

Each  of  the  authors  has  been  an  AVP 
volunteer  in  prisons  for  several  years, 
Newton  Garver  in  New  York  State  and 
Eric  Reitan  in  Washington  State.  The  pam- 
phlet concludes  with  a useful  list  of  re- 


sources and  background  readings  on 
AVP.  — Jim  Flory,  Corvallis  (Oregon) 
Meeting  and  Grace  Buzaljko,  Berkeley 
(Calif)  Meeting. 
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The  authors  of  the  following  three 
books — Christine  Fremon,  Mike 

Males,  and  Katherine  Gab-el — spoke 
at  the  AFSC  Bookstore  Events  in 
Pasadena  in  October,  1996.  For  more 
information  about  these  events,  or  to 
order  books  reviewed  here,  contact: 

AFSC  Bookstore 
980  North  Fair  Oaks 
Pasadena  CA  91103 
818-791-1978,  ext.  123 
Fax:  818-791-2205 
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THE  EXTRAORDINARY  JOURNEY  OF 
FATHER  GREG  BOYLE  AND  HIS  WORK 


CELESTE  FREMON 


Father  Greg  and  the  Flomeboys:  The 
Extraordinary  Journey  of  Father  Greg 
Boyle  and  His  Work  with  the  Latino 
Gangs  of  East  L.A.  By  Celeste  Fremon. 
Hyperion  Press,  1996. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a book  that  will 
uplift  your  spirit,  even  as  it  describes  one 
of  the  most  sobering  realities  of  our  cul- 
ture, this  book  fills  the  bill.  It  tells  the 
story  of  Father  Greg  Boyle,  a Jesuit 
priest  with  a special  calling  for  minister- 
ing to  the  youths  of  East  Los  Angeles. 
Responding  to  the  “river  of  grace”  he 
sees  in  everyone,  he  serves  as  a fatherly 
presence  for  gang  members  of  various 
affiliations,  offering  unconditional  love. 


jobs,  humor,  and  a consistent  challenge  to 
them  to  take  responsibility  for  their  ac- 
tions, even  when  it  means  turning  them- 
selves in  to  the  police. 

“You  know  what  you  have  to  do,”  he 
says,  and  remarkably,  they  do  it.  On  one 
occasion  he  stunned  the  gang  members  by 
plunging  between  two  brawling  factions 
and  shouting  at  them  to  shoot  him  if  they 
were  going  to  shoot  anyone.  The  fighting 
stopped. 

In  alternating  chapters  the  gang  mem- 
bers speak  for  themselves  through 
recorded  interviews.  What  emerges  are 
moving  portrayals  of  the  youths’  longing 
for  love,  acceptance,  excitement,  and 
some  hope  for  their  future,  as  well  as  their 
love  for  Father  Greg.  Their  words  confirm 
Father  Greg’s  commitment  to  them,  his 
compassion  and  his  trust  in  the  power  of 
love.  Their  stories  go  a long  way  to  dem- 
onstrate why  they  have  followed  the  self- 
destructive path  of  gang  membership. 
When  there  appears  to  be  no  adult  world 
on  their  side  and  their  friends  have  joined 
a gang,  that  is  where  they  go  for  love,  sup- 
port and,  as  they  see  it,  survival.  Father 
Greg’s  love  opens  another  path.  Some  in 
the  book  did  not  live  long  enough  to  fol- 
low the  path  for  long,  but  others  have 
found  their  way  to  gainful  employment 
and  gang-free  manhood  through  the 
priest’s  efforts. 

A parallel  theme  in  the  book  is  the  au- 
thor's conversion  from  objective  re- 
searcher to  involved  activist.  Having 
come  to  care  deeply  about  the  homeboys, 
she  finds  herself  on  the  front  line  when  Fa- 
ther Greg  is  assigned  elsewhere  for  a year 
and  the  projects  erupt  in  gang  violence. 
Her  descriptions  of  the  events  are  not  soon 
forgotten. 

Father  Greg  has  since  returned  and  cur- 
rently continues  his  mission  through  a 
program  he  started  called  “Jobs  for  a Fu- 
ture.” 

Celeste  Fremon’s  vivid  writing  does  jus- 
tice to  Father  Greg's  absorbing  story. 
While  never  relinquishing  an  observer’s 
eye,  she  engages  the  reader  at  a deeper 
level.  As  we  read  of  Father  Greg  and  the 
homeboys,  we  become  ever  more  aware 
that  the  river  of  grace  runs  deep. 

— Bobbi  Kendig, 

Marloma  (Calif.)  Meeting 
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The  Scapegoat  Generation:  America’s 
War  on  Adolescents.  By  Mike  A.  Males, 
Common  Courage  Press:  Monroe, 

Maine,  1996. 

From  start  to  finish,  Mike  Males’  book  is 
a powerful  indictment  of  current  att- 
itudes and  policies  surrounding  today’s 
teenage  generation.  As  the  title  suggests. 
Males’  project  is  to  document  the  various 
ways  in  which  adolescents  have  unjust- 
ifiably come  to  bear  the  blame  for  today's 
social  ills,  and  in  it  he  succeeds  admir- 
ably. Of  the  many  themes  contained  in 
the  book,  two  are  of  fundamental  import- 
ance. 

First,  Males  details  the  irrefutable  link 
between  deepening  poverty  and  the  host 
of  problems  said  to  afflict  our  young 
people.  From  pregnancy,  to  violence,  to 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  Males 
demonstrates  that  it  is  poverty  (which 
touches  25%  of  our  youth  here  in 
California),  not  race  or  age,  that  is  the 
paramount  social  factor  needed  for 
understanding  these  issues.  Moreover, 
he  documents  how  these  issues  have  been 
overstated,  distorted  and  mani-pulated  by 
politicians,  the  media  and  private 
interests,  and  used  to  create  industries  for 
the  criminalization  and  detention  of  our 
poor  (largely  nonwhite)  youth,  and  the 
institutionalization  and  “treatmenf’  of 
those  affluent  and/or  insured. 

Second,  Males  lays  bare  the  generat- 
ional war  that  is  being  waged  on  Amer- 
ica’s youth  by  the  adults  of  today.  He 
recounts  in  detail  the  public  largesse 
historically  and/or  currently  transferred 
to  seniors  and  his  own  (baby  boom)  gen- 
eration (e.g.  Social  Security  and  guar- 
anteed free  or  near  free  higher  educ- 
ation), as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  these 
same  heavily  subsidized  generations  are 
now  turning  their  back  on  our  youth  by 
defunding  schools,  libraries,  hospitals 
and  other  vital  social  services.  More- 
over, Males  also  describes  the  ways  in 
which  policy  makers  use  “teen”  prob- 
lems such  as  smoking  or  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  as  a smokescreen  to 
actively  avoid  addressing  the  far  more 
serious  manifestations  of  such  abuses 
amongst  (voting  age)  adults. 

Perhaps  the  only  drawback  to  Males’ 


book  is  the  almost  overwhelming  amount 
of  empirical  information  contained  in 
each  chapter.  Yet  this  should  not  deter 
Friends  from  engaging  this  rich  and 
informative  work.  Indeed,  I believe  that 
Friends,  with  their  historical  commitment 
to  social  and  economic  justice,  will  find 
The  Scapegoat  Generation  an  indispens- 
able resource  for  bearing  witness  to  our 
all-too-somber  present,  and  articulating 
our  vision  of  a (ever  possible)  just  future. 

— Mark  Brenner,  Inland  Valley  Meeting. 
A Ph.D.  candidate  in  economics  at  UC 
Riverside,  Mark  is  also  a youth  assistant 
for  the  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service 
Project. 


Children  of  Incarcerated  Parents. 
Katherine  Gabel  and  Denise  Johnson, 
M.D.,  eds.  Lexington  Books:  New  York, 
1996.  330  pages. 

This  collection  of  essays  makes  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  criminal 
justice  dialogue  on  the  impacts  of  incarc- 
eration. Following  in  the  esteemed  trad- 
ition of  Pacific  Oaks  College,  with  its 
reputation  for  first  rate  studies  in  child 
development,  this  anthology  provides  the 
reader  both  the  statistical  and  analytical 
arguments  for  paying  attention  to  the 
children  left  behind  in  the  “get-tough” 
rhetoric  of  politicians  and  pundits.  Six- 
teen authors  with  impressive  credentials 
in  the  fields  of  social  work,  law,  child 
development  and  education,  are  repres- 
ented in  the  twenty  essays  contained  in 
the  book.  Beginning  with  Denise 
Johnston's  essays  on  “Incarcerated 
Parents”  and  the  “Effects  of  Parental 
Incarceration,”  the  real  story  is  laid  out 
based  on  a thorough  review  of  the 
literature,  followed  by  detailed  explan- 
ations of  different  developmental  stages. 

Although  the  statistics  get  a bit  dry, 
presumably  in  an  effort  to  substantiate 
their  findings  conscientiously,  the  narr- 
ative on  “life  experience  begins  to 
animate  the  discussion  in  very  helpful 
ways.  Three  factors  are  identified  that 
impact  children’s  developmental  growth; 
parent-child  separation,  enduring  traum- 
atic stress,  and  an  inadequate  quality  of 


care.  All  factors  present  themselves 
when  children  are  removed  from  their 
parents  due  to  incarceration.  An 
exacerbating  issue  that  plays  a role 
especially  with  older  children,  is  the 
stigma  attached  to  their  parent’s  absence 
and  the  inability  to  work  through 
emotional  issues  openly. 

The  book  is  organized  in  a way  that 
makes  it  quite  accessible  to  professionals 
who  may  be  addressing  specific  aspects 
of  the  problems  these  children  face.  For 
example,  issues  about  care  and  place- 
ment make  up  Part  III,  Legal  Issues  are 
addressed  in  Part  IV,  and  Policy  Issues 
round  out  the  book.  It  is  the  discussion 
of  policy  issues  that  may  be  the  book’s 
greatest  contribution.  In  a very  readable 
essay  by  Barbara  Bloom,  a doctoral  can- 
didate specializing  in  women  and  their 
children  under  criminal  justice  super- 
vision, Bloom  lays  out  the  dilemma 
facing  decision  makers  who  have  rushed 
to  lock  up  so  many  offenders. 

Women  make  up  the  fastest  growing 
part  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
largely  due  to  mandatory  sentences 
related  to  drug  offenses.  At  the  same 
time  new  welfare  policies  seem  to  be 
favoring  removing  children  from  the 
home  and  placing  them  in  foster  care, 
rather  than  financially  supporting 
families  that  remain  intact.  Sentencing 
reform  could  reduce  the  impact  of 
incarceration,  and  public  policies  which 
place  a priority  on  children’s  well  being 
could  go  a long  way  to  address  the  prob- 
lems. Some  states  have  made  such  a 
commitment,  and  provide  either  nursery 
care  for  babies  inside  of  prisons  (see 
chapter  14)  or  alternatives  to  incarcer- 
ation for  mothers  and  children. 

The  book  has  implications  for  all  of 
us  as  social  services  of  all  kinds  face 
extinction.  Are  children  of  incarcerated 
parents  throwaways  as  we  seem  to  view 
their  mothers  and  fathers,  and  the 
legitimate  subjects  of  public  disdain,  or 
do  we  have  a responsibility  to  raise  all 
the  community's  children? 

— By  Laura  Magnani,  Berkeley  Friends 
Meeting  and  Program  Director  for 
Justice  and  Youth  for  the  AFSC  Pacific 
Mountain  Region  in  Oakland. 
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Jannette  Spitzer 

Born  in  Oakland,  California,  January  16, 
1913,  the  youngest  of  Effie  and  Bill 
Rinehart’s  five  children.  Her  mother 
played  pipe  organ  for  the  Baptist  Church. 
Her  father,  a lawyer,  died  when  she  was 
seven.  One  of  her  earliest  memories  of 
him  was  his  smile  of  acknowledgment 
when  Jannette,  as  a five-year-old,  played 
the  Paderewski  Minuet  in  G by  ear  after 
having  heard  it  on  a record. 

Jannette  graduated  from  Berkeley  dur- 
ing the  Depression  thanks  to  her  sister 
Eugenia  (a  beloved  member  of  Palo  Alto 
Meeting).  Jannette  was  a welder  in  the 
Oakland  shipyards  during  World  War  II. 
Her  love  of  music  led  to  her  graduate 
studies  at  the  Yale  School  of  Music, 
where  she  met  Charles  Spitzer.  They 
married  soon  after  the  war.  Their 
children,  Peter  and  Anne,  were  born  in 
New  Haven,  where  Jeanette  was  active 
during  the  founding  years  of  both  the 
Betsy  Ross  Nursery  School  and  the  Gesell 
Institute. 

The  family  moved  to  Syracuse,  New 
York,  where  Charles  worked  for  General 
Electric  and  where  Laura  Spitzer  was 
bom. 

In  1956,  the  Spitzers  relocated  to 
California,  settling  in  Los  Altos  hills. 
Jeanette  devoted  herself  to  her  husband 
and  children,  and  she  resumed  perform- 
ing and  teaching  piano  in  the  1960’s.  She 
taught  classes  in  pre-school  music  at  De 
Anza  College  and  directed  the  music 
program  at  Mulberry  Nursery  School. 

Beginning  in  the  1970’s,  and  cont- 
inuing to  the  end  of  her  life,  she  dedicated 
herself  to  piano  teaching.  She  became 
well  known  to  many  in  Palo  Alto  Friends 
Meeting  by  playing  the  piano  for  hymn 
singing  prior  to  meeting  for  worship.  Her 
other  passions  included  volunteer  work  at 
the  Peace  Center,  Community  Kitchen, 
FCL  Harvest  Festival,  and  being  near 
nature. 

Jannette  Rinehart  Spitzer  died  June  3, 
1996.  She  lived  her  life  with  grace  and 
joy.  She  filled  the  lives  of  those  around 
her  with  love  and  music.  □ 


Sue  Peabody 

One  of  the  early  members  of  Santa 
Cruz  Friends  Meeting,  Sue  died  in  her 
home  on  June  25,  1996,  at  the  age  of  72. 
A native  of  Portland,  Oregon,  she  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  the  University  of 
Oregon,  with  majors  in  English  Liter- 
ature and  Philosophy,  interests  which  she 
pursued  throughout  her  life.  She  met  her 
husband,  James  Peabody,  while  living  in 
San  Francisco. 

Several  years  of  their  early  life  as 
family  were  spent  in  work  with  the  Am- 
erican Friends  Service  Committee  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  and  later  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  their  first  son  was  born. 
They  were  also  sojourners  at  Pendle  Hill. 

At  a later  period,  while  they  lived  in 
Colorado  on  the  old  Peabody  family 
ranch.  Sue  was  instrumental  in 
encouraging  the  formation  of  a Head  Start 
program  for  the  indigent  children  of  the 
area.  She  was  also  a cooperating  parent 
of  Peninsula  School  in  Palo  Alto. 

Throughout  her  life.  Sue  surrounded 
herself  and  engaged  her  friends  with 
many  expressions  of  the  fine  arts — music, 
painting,  and  literature.  She  discovered 
and  encouraged  new  artists.  Her 
impatience  with  hypocrisy,  mediocrity, 
and  triteness  made  her  collection  of  art 
eye-opening  and  exciting.  She  used  this 
talent  well  as  a career  counselor  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz, 
where  she  worked  particularly  with  stud- 
ents in  the  field  of  the  humanities.  Friends 
acquainted  with  her  poetry  wished  she 
had  written  more  and  made  it  more 
openly  available. 

After  spending  frequent  summers  in 
Santa  Cruz,  she  established  a permanent 
home  there  to  which  children  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  Meeting  were  frequently 
welcomed  to  Easter  egg  hunts  and  cel- 
ebrations of  various  kinds. 

In  later  years.  Sue,  separated  from  her 
husband,  lived  in  smaller  homes  in  Santa 
Cruz — simple,  but  always  beautifully 
enriched  with  good  music  and  fine 
creative  art.  Partially  disabled,  she 
maintained  a deep  contact  with  a few 
loving  Friends  at  Santa  Cruz  Meeting. 
She  is  survived  by  a son  Alex,  a grandson 
Ryan,  and  Co-co  Conklin,  a daughter  of 
her  husband’s  earlier  marriage,  whom  she 
cared  for  as  an  adult  daughter.  □ 


Paul  Johnson 

Born  in  Duluth,  Minnesota;  died  on  July 
13,  1996,  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif  Graduated 
from  Antioch  College  in  1932,  followed 
by  graduate  work  in  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1936  he  mar- 
ried his  Antioch  classmate,  Jean  Hanson. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  Texarkana  Federal  prison 
for  opposing  conscription.  Paroled  after 
thirteen  months  to  be  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  AFSC  office  in  Seattle, 
the  only  C.O.  to  be  paroled  to  the  AFSC. 
Two  years  later  he  became  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  AFSC  in  Pasadena.  In 
1949  he  became  the  last  director  of  the 
Quaker  relief  program  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  later  the  first  director  of  the  refugee 
program  under  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Administration  for  over 
200,000  Palestinian  refugees.  Beginning 
in  1952,  the  Johnsons  were  involved  in  an 
AFSC  social  and  technical  assistance 
program  in  five  impoverished  villages  in 
Jordan  until  the  project  was  destroyed  by 
the  anti-Western  riots  of  1956. 

In  1957  he  organized  the  Quaker 
Conference  for  Diplomats  in  Ceylon. 
From  1958-68,  he  was  director  of  the 
Diplomats  Program  in  Europe,  based  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  Twice  during  those 
years  he  undertook  surveys,  with  Jean’s 
help,  in  West  Africa  and  Cambodia.  In 
West  Africa  he  traveled  to  seventeen 
countries,  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
seminar  program.  In  1967  he  worked  in 
Phnom  Penh,  Southeast  Asia,  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  North  Vietnamese  and  to 
help  establish  a Quaker  Aid  Program  in 
North  Vietnam.  In  1968  Paul  returned  to 
the  Middle  East  to  help  the  AFSC  in  its 
efforts  to  seek  solutions  for  Arab-Israeli 
conflicts.  Both  he  and  Jean  were  members 
of  the  working  party  which  prepared  the 
AFSC-sponsored  publication  Search  for 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East  (1970). 

Retiring  to  Santa  Barbara  in  1974,  Paul 
served  as  clerk  of  the  Meeting  and  as  a 
member  of  ministry  and  oversight.  Both  he 
and  Jean  traveled  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  hear  outstanding  opera 
performances.  Moving  to  Friends  House 
in  Santa  Rosa  in  1990,  Paul  served  on  the 
ministry  and  worship  committee  of  Red- 
wood Forest  Meeting. 

Paul  is  survived  by  his  wife  Jean  and  two 
brothers,  Richard  M.  Johnson  and  David 
B.  Johnson.  □ 
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Calendar 


February,  1997 

• 14-16.  Mid-Winter  Fellowship,  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting.  Presbyterian  Conference  Center,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

• 14-17.  Religion  and  Psychology:  “Oceans  of  Light,  Oceans  of 
Darkness”  with  Steve  Smith.  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

• 15-16.  IMYM  Continuing  Committee.  Tempe,  AZ. 

• 28-2/2.  Couples  Enrichment  Retreat.  University  (Seattle)  Friends 
Meeting.  Facilitators:  John  and  Lee  Neff  (206)  722-7049. 

March 

• 28-30.  “Friends,  Wealth,  and  Professions”  with  Stratton  Jaquette. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

• Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Psychology:  “Eros,  Thanatos,  and  Spirituality — An 
Exploration.”  Aldersgate  Retreat  Center,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

April 

• 4-6.  “Scripture  as  Radical  Handbook”  with  Ched  Meyers. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

May 

• 17-18.  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting.  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 


("Factories  With  Fences.  ” continued  from  page  92) 


in  10-20  years,  will  be  released  and  ex- 
pected to  become  productive  members  of 
society.  Clark  called  upon  participants  to 
continue  to  educate  themselves  about  the 
trends  in  corrections  and  to  become  ac- 
tively involved  in  challenging  the  injus- 
tices in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  conference  continued  with 
morning  panels  on  labor  issues  and  a dis- 
cussion of  chain  gangs.  Labor  panelists 
included  Steve  Valencia  of  Jobs  With  Jus- 
tice; James  Beverly,  a state  prison  guard 
and  representative  of  the  Coalition  of 
Black  Trade  Unionists;  Fred  Markussen,  a 
prison  counselor;  Pat  Clark,  Director  of 
AFSC’s  Criminal  Justice  Program;  and  a 
brief  appearance  by  Ron  Bell,  founder  of 
Televerde,  a private  Phoenix  telemarket- 
ing business  that  utilizes  prison  labor 
through  a joint  venture  with  Arizona  Cor- 
rectional Industries. 

The  Chain  Gangs  panel  featured  Don- 
na Hamm,  director  of  Middle  Ground 
Prison  Reform  and  Paul  Gattone  of  the 
Southern  Arizona  People's  Law  Center, 


who  is  currently  litigating  a case  on  be- 
half of  two  death  row  chain-gang  in- 
mates. 

A panel  on  Prison  Privatization  in- 
cluded Ren  Davis,  Presbyterian  Minister 
and  long-time  corrections  advocate;  Neil 
Vance,  professor  of  Administration  of 
Justice  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and 
consultant  for  the  Federal  government  on 
construction  of  new  jails.  This  panel 
highlighted  as  a case  study  Arizona’s 
first  privatized  prison  in  Marana,  which 
is  opposed  by  many  activist  groups. 

AFSC  is  planning  a series  of  follow- 
up meetings  and  assembling  a packet  of 
information  on  the  conference,  including 
summaries  of  the  keynote  and  panels, 
fact  sheets  on  the  issues,  copies  of  arti- 
cles from  Tuscon  newspapers  on  the  con- 
ference, a contact  list  of  organizations 
working  on  the  issue,  and  more.  For  this 
or  any  other  information  on  the  confer- 
ence and  follow-up,  please  contact  Kitty 
Ufford-Chase  at  the  Arizona  AFSC,  93 1 
N 5th  Ave.,  Tucson,  AZ  85705  or  call 
(520)  623-9141.  □ 


Announcements 

House  Manager 
At  Casa  De  Los  Amigos 

We  seek  a live-in  volunteer  couple  or 
individual  to  manage  our  45-bed  guest 
house  in  Mexico  City.  Requirements: 
familiarity  with  Friends,  conversational 
Spanish,  1-2  year  commitment  beginning 
around  May,  1997.  Benefits:  private 
apartment,  stipend,  travel  expenses. 
Contact  Tobin  Marsh,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132, 
06030  Mexico,  DF.  Phone:  (525)  705-0521, 
fax  705  0771,  amigos@laneta.apc.org 

Packages  for  Prisoners 

Friends  in  College  Park  Quarter,  Orange 
County  Meeting  and  elsewhere  have  been 
sending  packages  to  prisoners  during  the 
holidays.  This  year  the  Communication 
Groups  organized  by  Marlene  Fitzwater,  a 
member  of  Sacramento  Meeting,  have  helped 
translating,  organizing,  fmancing  and  pack- 
ing. They  made  it  possible  to  send  twice  as 
many  packages  as  usual.  If  you’d  like  to  find 
out  about  sending  packages  or  letters  to  pris- 
oners, contact  Frances  Taylor,  Sacramento 
Friends  Meeting,  P.O.  Box  163677,  Sacra- 
mento CA  95816. 

Pendle  Hill  on  the  Road 
“Drawing  from  Our  Quaker  Past  to  Meet  the 
Future.”  Margaret  Hope  Bacon,  facilitator. 
University  Friends  Meeting.  March  14-16. 
Open  to  30  persons  from  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarterly  Meeting.  $65.  Contact:  Sylvie 
McGee,  12525  17th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle  WA 
98125  (206)  361-8031  or  e-mail: 

sylvie@eskimo.com 

L.A.  Meeting  Disownment 
Michael  Payne  has  been  disowned  by  Los 
Angeles  Monthly  Meeting  for  actions  which 
the  meeting  believes  are  dishonest  until  such 
time  as  he  makes  amends. 

Art  Credits 

The  pictures  on  back  cover  and  on  p.  87 
are  from  Imagery  in  Motion,  a collection  of 
envelopes  illustrated  by  inmates  and  as- 
sembled through  the  Homeland  Neighbor- 
hood Cultural  Center,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Long  Beach  Department  of  Parks,  Recre- 
ation and  Marine. 

The  cover  art  was  contributed  by  Christo- 
pher Moffat 's  mother,  Mari  Nieto.  She  fa- 
cilitates a support  group  called  Islands  for 
families  of  inmates.  For  information,  call 
310-831-6818. 
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Advertisements 

All  advertisements  published  must  be 
consistent  with  the  beliefs  and 
testimonies  of  Friends.  $0.40  per  word. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if 
boxed.  Advertisements  should  be 
prepaid,  if  possible.  Send  for 
information  sheet  prices  for  display  ads 
and  requirements.  Copy  deadline:  30 
days  prior  to  publication.  Publishing  of 
advertisements  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


Quaker  Heritage  Show- 
case. QUAKER  MAR- 
KETPLACE: New  mug 
and  note  card  designs,  T- 
shirts,  tote  bag,  tiles, 
prints,  Quaker  dolls, 
clothes,  ornaments, 
wooden  yoke,  welcome 
sign,  and  more.  FREE 
BROCHURE.  Quaker 
Heritage  Showcase, 
10711  N.  Kittatinny, 
Tucson,  AZ  85737 


The  AFSC  Bookstore 

We  carry  a unique  and 
varied  selection  of  books 
about  social  justice,  Quakers,  peace, 
conflict  resolution,  women’s  and 
men’s  studies,  African-Americans,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia  and  Pacific,  Latin 
America,  and  many  other  topics.  We 
offer  an  outstanding  selection  of  books 
for  children  and  young  adults,  with 
emphasis  on  multi-cultural  and  peace 
topics,  including  bilingual  and  Spanish 
books.  Write  or  call  for  booklists.  You 
may  order  by  mail  or  phone.  We  will 
special  order  books  at  your  request. 
Ask  about  having  books  to  sell  at  your 
events. 

AFSC  Bookstore 
980  North  Fair  Oaks 
Pasadena,  CA  91103 
818-791-1978,  ext.  123 
Fax:  818-791-2205 

We  accept  Visa  and  Mastercard. 


JOHN  WOOLfMAN  SCHOOL^.  Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
school  boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living,  small  classes,  work  program, 
loving  community.  John  Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada 
City,  CA  95959.  (916)  273-3183. 


Subscribe  Today  To 
The  New  Friends  Bulletin 


$24  for  individual  and  gift  subscriptions,  $19  when  ordered  through 
your  meeting.  Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax-deductible  and  most  welcome. 


Your  Name 


Address 


City. 


State  and  Zip. 


□ Gift 


□ Meeting 


□ Individual 


Vital  Statistics 

New  members 

• Roberta  Condon,  Olympia,  WA 

• Bruce  and  Elizabeth  Brown,  transfer 
from  Sacramento  to  Flagstaff,  AZ 

• Leah  Wronker,  Eugene,  OR 

• Sylvia  Hart,  Eugene,  OR 

• Grace  Baldridge,  Orange  Grove,  CA 

• Margaret  Graham,  Fort  Collins,  CO 

• David  McCray,  Tempe,  AZ 

• Elizabeth  (“Dee”)  Mitchell,  Honolulu, 
HI 

• Tom  Jones,  Honolulu,  HI 

• Marcus  Jones,  Honolulu,  HI 

• Mary  Thorndike,  Missoula,  MT 

• Alida  Godfrey,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT 

Deaths 

• Frances  Thompson,  Oct.  7,  1996. 

• Vincent  Huffman,  Tempe  Meeting 

Births 

• Andre  Alexander  Gillis,  bom  to  Emily 
and  Bill  Gillis,  Aug.  30,  1996. 

• Maya  Caroline  Gorfinkle,  to  Cary  and 
Marty  Garfmkle,  Oct.  4,  1996. 

Marriage 

• Karen  Lynn  Maher  and  Doug  Mah- 
er of  (Seattle)  University  Friends, 
married  Dec.  31,  1995. 


Friends  Bulletin 
Needs  Your  Support 

Friends  Bulletin  is  your  way  of 
making  your  insights  and  con- 
cerns heard  among  Friends  in  the 
West  and  around  the  world.  You 
can  help  build  our  western 
Friends  community  by: 

• Submitting  articles,  artwork,  or 
photographs. 

• Subscribing  or  ordering  a gift 
subseription  for  a f/Friend. 

• Making  a contribution. 

• All  of  the  above! 
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Jeannie  Graves  and  Elaine  Grenata,  “Prison  Visitation  and  Support”  84 
Pablo  Stanfield,  “Monroe  Worship  Group”  85 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Minute  on  Criminal  Justice  86 

Testimonies  from  Quaker  Men  in  Prison  87 

Ann  Bishop  and  Sister  Helen  Prejean,  “Walking  to  End  the  Death  Penalty”  88 
Pat  and  Jay  Jemison,  “Aging  Prisoners:  A Growing  Concern”  89 

Monterey  Friends  Oppose  ‘Three  Strikes’  Law  89 

Laura  Magnani,  “Listening  to  Victims  and  Offenders”  90 

Dan  Pen,  “Microsoft  Out-Cells  Competition”  91 

AFSC  Conference  on  “Factories  Without  Walls”  92 

Bob  Vogel,  “What  Happens  To  Women  Giving  Birth  in  Prison?”  93 

Meeting  News  94 

Nancy  Lynch  and  Barbara  Cartwright,  “Alternatives  to  Violence”  95 

Book  Reviews  96 
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Next  Issue:  March  1,  1997 

Upcoming  Themes:  Mysticism,  Quaker  Service,  Quaker  Family  Life, 
Oath-Taking,  Prayer,  and  “Speaking  Truth  to  Power.” 


